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BUY YOUR INSURANCE 
AT COST 


Of course such a business proposition is good — if it can be 


done. 
It can be done—is being done—has been done by the insuring 


members of this company since 1912. 


Some 2300 Industrial concerns in Michigan buy their Work- 


men’s Compensation Insurance through us on this basis— 


Many thousands of Michigan motorists buy their automobile 


insurance from us on this basis. 
All premium money not used for expenses, payment of claims, 
etc., is returned to them each year in the form of a dividend. 


We write a Non-Assessable, Dividend Paying Policy—backed 
by more than $4,000,000.00 of resources. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Resources Glee Dividends 
More Than A More Than 
$4,000,000.00 Qs $2,700,000.00 

— President 


Home Offices, Detroit Branch Offices Mutual Hospital, Detroit 


Washington Blvd. at State St. Grand Rapids, Lansing, Saginaw, Port Huron, 2730 East Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone Cherry 4800 Flint, Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Jackson, Marquette Telephone Edgewood 4240 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group. Health and Accident and other Casualty Lines 
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Strength of an Insurance Company 
Is Determined by the Ratio of Its Surplus 
to Its Volume At Risk and by 
the Quality of Its Risks 


The ‘MILL MUTUALS” Are Strong 


Stronger Than Ever Before 
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Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co. Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, IIl. 


| 








Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 


If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies 
listed above 
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Service to Policy Holder 
Our First Consideration 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


See ee 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


# Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. * 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 


sg The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
an 
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THE ROMANCE OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Somewhere Every Moment of Every Day Firemen are Risking Their Lives Fight- 
ing Flames Which Might Never Have Started But For Someone’s Neglect or 
Carelessness, or Perhaps Deliberate Intent. 














Armed with a Sledge Hammer 

and a Piece of Fly Paper the 

Modern Auto Thief Finds a 

Locked Car No Obstacle to 
His Purpose. 
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I Wonder Who’s Driving Her Nowr 


More Than 200,000 Cars Are Stolen Every Year. It’s A Big Business With 
Standardized Practices. A Few Hints On How to Balk the Thieves 


ILL JAMES found it easy 
B enough to steal motor cars. 

But how to sell them—that was 
a more difficult problem. Selling re- 
quired keener wits than stealing. 
“Never steal anything you can’t seil 
right away,” was Bill’s motto. 

For want of buyers Bills business 
was sometimes slack. But this eve- 
ning Bill had a new plan for getting 
customers and widening his market. 
As he stood beside the great gleaming 
motor car at the curb in one of the 
most impressive residential districts 
of a certain large city his new scheme 
for finding buyers was clear in his 
mind. 

The door of the car, he discovered, 
was locked. 


He took a roll of fly paper from his 
overcoat pocket. With a sweep of his 
hand like the sweep of a bill poster’s 
brush, he spread the sticky sheet 
across a plate glass window nearest 
the curb. From another pocket he 
took a hammer, its face padded with 
cloth, and swung it against the win- 
dow with a short, sharp blow. There 
was no crash of falling glass. Every 
splinter stuck to the fly paper. 


He dropped the paper quickly into 
the interior of the car, reached in, 
turned the lock, opened the door, 
stepped inside, tried the transmission 
and the ignition, found the owner had 
neglected to lock them, started the en- 
gine and rolled away. The owner of 
the car had helped him by not double- 
locking his car. 


Bill had rented a private garage 
from a householder in a humble 


By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


From Collier's Magazine 
Used by Permission 
© By Collier's Magazine 


neighborhood, and to this place he 
took his loot. In the old days .of 
thievery thieves had to carry away 
the plunder ; in these days thieves of 
Bill’s guild are comfortably carried 
away by the loot‘itself. 

The owner of this private garage, 
like the owner of the stolen car, had 
also unwittingly helped Bill. Private 
citizens, it would seem, are always 
helping motor-car thieves. This 
householder had permitted Bill to put 
a new lock on the garage-and to keep 
all the keys so that the garage owner 
had no means of knowing what was 
going on within the small structure. 

2S 


The Bargain Was Irresistible 


ITHIN four hours Bill and a 

friend had repainted the car 
with a good lacquer that dries quickly. 
They had attached a small emery 
wheel to the electric light, ground out 
the engine numbers, and stamped in 
new ones. They had torn away the 
maker’s number plate and substituted 
another that had been carefully and 
expensively forged. 

Morning found Bill fifty miles out 
of town in his gleaming loot; eve- 
ning found him more than three hun- 
dred miles away. He drew up after 
sunset at a little hotel in a small 
town. There he spent the night. 

After breakfast the next morning 
he drove to a little roadside garage on 


the outskirts of the village. The 
owner was a gtay-haired man, a 
farmer who had tried to dodge farm- 
ing by going into the “automobile 
business.” It was against this old 
man that Bill had rigged his plot to 
get new customers for stolen cars. 

“Give me ten gallons of gas, 
please,” said Bill. 

The old man complied, and Bill 
paid him. 

“Thats a darn good car I’ve got 
there,” said Bill, in an offhand way. 
“I certainly hate to give it up.” 

“Why do you want to sell it?” asked 
the garage man. 

“Oh, I’m an army officer,” said 
Bill. “And I’ve been transferred to 
the Philippines. Costs too much to 
ship a car, and I have to sell it as soon 
as I can. I have to sail next week.” 

“What do you want for it?” 


“What I can get. Six hundred dol- 
lars will suit me, just to get rid of it.” 


It was a $3,000 car. The bargain 
was irresistible. 

The old man asked Bill to wait half 
an hour until he could borrow some 
money. He rushed off to the town’s 
note-shaving money lender and came 
back with $600. The bargain was 
sealed when the old man turned over 
the money. 

“But I'll have to have your receipt,” 
said the old man. 


“Certainly,” said Bill. “What you 
want is a bill of sale.” Bill raised the 
hood of the car and copied the num- 
ber on the forged name plate ; he then 
copied the fake number of the engine, 
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which he had stamped into the metal 
with dies. , 

“Never can remember numbers,” 
he explained. With a pen and paper, 
on a dingy shelf in the garage, he 
made out a bill of sale and handed it 
to the old man. 

Then the new “customer” drove 
him over to the railroad station and 
watched him take the train, after 
which he took the new car to the 
money lender, who was a lawyer of 
parts, a notary public, a real-estate 
man and an insurance agent. 

“‘Here’s your bargain from the 
army captain,” said the garage man. 

“Eight hundred dollars you said?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Here’s $200,” said the man after 
he had examined the shining giant. 
“Get a bill of sale?” 

“Yes, sir. Here it is.” The garage 
man gave the paper to the lawyer. 
Together they compared the numbers 
on the paper with the number on the 
plate and on the engine. The bill of 
sale seemed all right. But both of 
these unwitting citizens had helped 
the thief ; they had failed to ask him 
for his bill of sale. True enough, Bill 
might have forged such a paper, but 
investigation would have shown its 
spuriousness. 

“Everything ship-shape,” said the 
lawyer. “That’s a good bargain.” 

He was right; the big car was 
worth at least $2,500. 

Three days later the old garage 
man received a telephone call from 
Bill. 

“This is Captain Bradley,” he said. 
“T sold you my car the other day. I 
have four more friends in the army 
who must get rid of their cars in a 
hurry. Same terms. Do you want to 
buy them ?” 

“Yes—if I can borrow some more 
money. I'll write you tomorrow.” 

“No! No!” said Bill, alarmed at 
the idea of giving an address. “Don’t 
write. I'll telephone you.” 

DOD 


Not So Good 
HEN the telephone rang the 
next day the old man had good 
news for Bill. 

“Tll take the four cars at $600 
apiece,” said the garage man. 

“All right. A couple of private 
soldiers in my company will bring ’em 
over to you.” 

The “private soldiers” turned up 
with the cars in due time. They wore 
civilian clothes. “Looked like regular 
crooks,” the old man said to his wife 
that night. 
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When Bill James came for the 
money the old man again took his 
“bills of sale,” said good-by to him at 
the railroad station, and delivered his 
“new cars immediately to four well- 
to-do citizens of the town, who paid 
him profits of $200 each. 


The money lender had helped him 
to sell the “military cars” to a quar- 
tette of favored individuals. The 
money lender, indeed, had helped not 








Motor Thieves Have a Jargon 
of Their Own ; 
CoNSENT Jop—an automobile 
stolen with the consent of the 
owner, who will collect the in- 
surance and will not prosecute 
the thieves. 

An OWNER’S JoB—same as 
“consent job.” 

DAUBER—a motor car painter 
who does hurried jobs for 
thieves. 

BBEEZER—an Open car; a 
touring car. 

SHED—a closed car. 

Front RoomM—a sedan or a 
limousie. 

Coop—a coupé. 

A SLIicKER—a stolen motor 
car newly painted. 

A Hor OnEa car stolen 
within the previous twenty-four 
hours, the loss of which has per- 
haps been reported to the police. 

AN OVERNIGHT JoB—a car 
stolen the previous evening and 
probably not yet reported to the 
police as lost. 

A KiInky—any stolen car. 

A Bent OnE—same as kinky. 

A Ricut Guy—a dealer who 
buys stolen cars. 

A CLEAN ONE—a motor car 
from which thieves have (or 
think they have) erased all 
identif ying numbers. 

Doc Housre—a small garage 
rented from a householder in a 
residence district. 

B. l1—a Buick car. 

Stupi1E—a Studebaker. 

Cappy—a Cadillac. 

GOLFER—same as caddy. 

Hupson Pup—an Essex car. 

Papa—a Lincoln. 

DuckEer—a Dodge. 

SPipER—a Ford. 

STRANGER—@ car stolen at 
some distant point. 























only the old garage man, but he had 
also helped Bill, the motor-car thief. 

A week went by. One day twe 
small and grubby-looking cars 
stopped at the garage door. 

To the amazement of the old man 
Bill James stepped out of one of 
them, In the car behind sat one of 
the “soldiers.” 

“Hello, Captain Bradley, “said the 
old man. “Thought you were going 
to the Philippines.” 

“Hello,” said Bill. “No, I decided 
not to go way. But I just dropped in 
to have a talk with you. Want to buy 
a coupla cars cheap?” 

He sidled up to the old man and 
spoke in low, crisp tones. 

““Why—those cars?” asked the 
man, hesitant. 

“Yes, those,” said Bill. 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Better take ’em,” said Bill; the old 
man caught a grim note in his voice. 
He looked up. Bills eyes were cold 
and steely blue. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Come on inside,” said Bill. The 
man followed him into the garage. 

“Look here,” said Bill. “You’ve 
got to take these cars.” 

“Gotta take them ?” 

“Yes. You can paint ’em up and 
sell ’em at a big profit.” 

“But I don’t want ’em,” said the 
man. 

“You wanted the big cars easy 
enough. Now you take these two 
little cars.” 

“But I could make big profits on 
the big cars. I could find customers 
for them without any trouble.” 

“Sure, you could. You can find 
plenty of prominent business men in 
any town who'll pay you $800 for a 
$3,000 car and not look too carefully 
at the engine numbers. That’s a snap. 
I gave you a chance at five of these 
big babies, and you made your dough. 
You got your gravy. Now I’m going 
to get mine.” 

QO 


Old Hiram Goes to School 


ILL didn’t sound now like a West 
Pointer. There was cruelty in 
every syllable. The old man suddenly 
found himself afraid of “Captain 
Bradley.” 
“What do you mean?” he stam- 
mered. 


“Why, you can’t tell me that you 
didn’t know those five big cars were 
kinky.” 

“Kinky ?” 





“I Hate to Sell Her, But I’m Transferred to 
the Philippines,” said “Captain Bradley.” 


“Yes, kinky. You know what I 
mean.” Bill was using the latest lingo 
of his guild. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 


“Those cars were bent,” added Bill. 
“I mean they were stolen cars, and 
you knew it when you bought ’em.” 

“T didn’t know it.” 

“Like Kelly didn’t. Why didn’t 
you ask me to show you my bill of 
sale, then? The big guys in this town 
who bought those five cars from you 
knew they were stolen too, only they 
didn’t want to tell themselves so. 
They didn’t try to make you prove 
that the cars were kinky. They were 
satisfied with the fake bill of sale I 
gave to you. They are as bad as you 
are. The only difference is that they 
can’t go to jail for buying a stolen 
car, but you can go to jail for selling 
one. 

“This afternoon I want you to turn 
over one thousand smackers to me 
for these two cars. Go to the bank 
and take out what you earned on those 
cars,” 

The old man was too stunned to 
answer. 

“If you don’t,” continued Bill, “a 
little telephone message to one of your 
customers will start you on the way 
to school.” 

“School— ?” 

“The state penitentiary,” said Bill. 

The old man “fell.” That after- 
noon he found himself the possessor 
of two small cars after turning over 
to Bill $1,000. 

“Paint ‘em up and sell em,” advised 
Bill. “You ain’t sellin’ my cars any 
more; you're sellin’ your own after 
this.” 

And that’s how Bill found a new 
customer for his stolen cars. 

For three years the old garage man 
prospered. He took a larger garage. 
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He went into the second-hand car 
business. He bought old cars in the 
neighborhood, mixing them up with 
stolen cars. He became a fence for 
automobile thieves, not only for Bill 
and his gang but for other gangs. No 
one scanned his bills of sale;-no one 
examined engine or chassis numbers ; 
no one took any pains to see whether 
the cars were stolen. And then, one 
day, they caught the old fellow—and 
he went to school. ag 


“Never look an auto bargain under 
the hood’’—that’s an adage of these 
horseless-carriage days. It is a prin- 
ciple that turns tens of thousands of 
decent citizens every year into unwit- 
ting accomplices of motor-car thieves. 


There is one chance in a hundred 
that your motor car, Mr. Reader, will 
be stolen this year. And if it is stolen 
the chances are that any one of the 
good automobile theft detectives who 


Two Young Men, Who 
Were Always on the 
Beach, Seemed to 
Favor the Vicinity 
of a Certain Type 
of Car. 


a ae as 


are working for the insurance com- 
panies throughout the United States 
will be able to point out to you how 
you unwittingly aided the crooks. 
You will get your insurance money, 
all right, but the detective or the in- 
surance man will, in firm but kindly 
fashion, almost surely point out to 
you how you could have kept your car 
from the thieves. 


“The fellow who is most likely to 
have his car stolen,’”’ one of the head 
detectives for an insurance organiza- 
tion told me, “is the doctor.” 


“A doctor jumps out of his car in 
front of his patient’s house and runs 
in. He expects to stay only a moment, 
perhaps. Doctors tell us, in reporting 
thefts, that they always stay longer in 
a sickroom than they plan for. 


“Now, it may be safe to leave your 
car unlocked once. But to leave it 
unlocked repeatedly, day after day, 
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at about the same place and at about 
the same hour every day, is only in- 
viting theft. That’s what a doctor 
does. Lots of cars are stolen from in 
front of hospitals. 

“Real-estate men are the next heavy 
losers. They are always showing 
houses to people. They keep leaving 
their cars in front of the same houses 
or the same apartments every day. 
They always expect just to ‘drop in’ 
and then hurry out to their unlocked 
cars. These they frequently find 
missing, thanks to the alertness of 
thieves who watch their movements. 

sO 
Make Your Own Mark 
om OTOR-CAR thieves these 
days don’t pick up cars on the 
fly. Each thief usually specializes in 
a certain make of car. He finds out 
where the owner parks it. He figures 
out the keys that will fit it. He finds 


out where he can sell it.. And when 
everything is ready he gets into it and 
takes it.” 


Two summers ago a-pair of -elean- 
cut young fellows turned up at one of 
the big hotels in Atlantic City. They 
practically lived in their bathing suits. 

Suddenly big cars of a certain ex- 
pensive make began to disappear. De- 
tectives sent to the scene noticed that 
the two young men favored the shade 
that was cast on the sand by this cer- 
tain make of car. They trailed them 
and learned that the pair frequently 
telephoned to Philadelphia. The man 
at the other end of the line, they dis- 
covered, was an expert locksmith. 

By getting the number of the lock 
in a certain car the young men were 
able to tell the Philadelphia locksmith 
exactly what key to bring to the beach. 
The locksmith could make the key 
within fifteen of twenty minutes. He 
could make the trip to Atlantic City 
within eighty’ minutes, including the 
taxi ride to the Philadelphia station. 

Thus, within a hundred minutes 
from the time the two young men 
phoned him, he could reach the scene, 
take a secret tip from the beach-dis- 
porting young men as to what car his 
key would fit, climb into the car and 
go away with it. 












Sixteen of the big cars which had 
been stolen by this gang were found 
in the possession of honest but bar- 
gain-seeking citizens in one Pennsyl- 
vania city. 


There are plenty of ways of telling 
whether a car is kinky. 


Back in the old days, before motor- 
car makers had adopted the install- 
ment system of selling, they were not 
greatly interested in the problem of 
motor-car thefts. But the time-pay- 
ment system made a difference. To- 
day all motor-car makers go to con- 
siderable lengths to place suitable 
identifying numbers on their cars 
and on various inconspicuous parts 
thereof. 

These numbers, fixed in the metal, 
are truly secret. The manufacturer 
keeps a record of all those that go 
into each car, but he does not give it 
to the dealer. There is a combination 
of numbers for your car that can ex- 
ist in your car alone and in no other. 


“A man’s a fool not to make his 
own special mark on his car—a half 
a dozen small nicks or a cross or 
some such thing, where it wont 
be noticed,” one of the stolen-car 
tracers in a Western city told me. 


“The best way to do,” he added, “is 
to describe your personal mark on a 
piece of paper and carry this in your 
pocketbook or put it away in a lock- 
box.” 

Several years ago a prominent 
church official in a Maryland town 
went into the second-hand automobile 
business. He sold cars of a certain 
popular make at ridiculously low 
prices. His explanations were always 
good. “The man who owned this 
car,” he would explain, “was wiped 
out in the Florida hurricane. He 
needs the money immediately.” 


He sold dozens of “Florida hurri- 
cane” cars. He also sold the cars of 
“army officers who had been trans- 
ferred to the Philippines.” Another 
explanation was that the owner had 
suddenly lost all his money betting on 
races and needed cash instantly, or 
that the car belonged to a rich boot- 
legger who was quitting the business 
and selling out. 


The fact was that this man was 
not only the fence but also the head 
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of one of the largest rings of motor- 
car thieves ever uncovered. 


Within the past half dozen years 
insurance rates for the theft of auto- 
mobiles have risen from ten to sev- 
eral hundred per cent (depending 
upon the community), owing to the 
growth of thefts and the ever-de- 
creasing rate of recovery. 

There are districts in certain of 
our large cities where reliable com- 
panies will not issue theft insurance. 
They do not trust the residents of 
these communities. 


“The trouble is,” said one old-time 
detective, “the public isn’t 100 per 
cent honest about stolen automobiles. 
What do you think about this, for 
instance? A fellow wants to sell his 
automobile. He puts an ad in the 
paper. A crook, who keeps his eye 
peeled for such ads, goes to this guy 
and says to him: 


“Ts your car insured against 
theft ?” 

“ ‘Sure,’ says the honest citizen. 

“All right.. You can get more 
money out of the insurance company 
if your car is stolen than if you spend 
a lot of time huntin’ around for a 
buyer. Now, I got a proposition. I'll 
give you $100 if you'll leave the car 
out in front of your house tonight, 
unlocked. You'll find it gone—that’s 
all. And the insurance company will 
square you. How’s that?’ ” 

The fellow who is hired by an 
owner to steal a car also adds to the 
statistics of stolen cars. Such cars 
are usually worn-out machines; the 
owner frequently wants to collect in- 
surance money for a new car. 

“We often find that kind of car in 
some river or lake, dumped off a 
pier,” said the old-timer. 

How can you avoid buying a stolen 
car? By listening, first, to the price. 
If it’s too low, be careful ; the greater 
the bargain the greater the danger. 

QDoa> 

Is Hanging Too Good for ’Em? 
SK the seller for a bill of sale. 
Don’t be satisfied with a docu- 
ment that he himself writes out for 
you. Ask him for the bill of sale 
which was given to him when he him- 
self purchased the car. Make him 


prove to you that it is a true docu- 





These 21 Cars, Recovered by the Police, Were Stolen by a Maryland “Second-Hand Dealer,” Also Head of a Large Gang of Thieves 





ment. It is just as important to you 
that this bill of sale be genuine as it 
is that the car itself will run. 

“And when you're in doubt,” the 
old-timer told me, “tell the police. 
They'll find out quickly enough for 
you whether the car is kinky.” 


The man who buys a stolen car that 
is recovered is always out of luck. He 
may not be arrested, though there is 
every chance that the police will put 
him through an embarrassing grilling. 
But, however things go for him, he 
will lose the car and all the money 
he has paid for it. 

How many motor cars are stolen 
every year? No one knows. The 
chances are that the number is well 
over 200,000 ; one per cent of the cars 
in use, 

In order to recover a stolen car, the 
loss must be reported to every police 
department in the United States. Po- 
lice departments of some of our 
larger cities attempt to exchange such 
information, but it is a very expen- 
sive proceeding. 

It is only the insurance companies 
which can afford to put up a nation- 
wide fight against motor-car stealing. 
Bureaus established by them are sit- 
uated in Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
New York and San Francisco. Every 
day the wires hum at these bureaus 
giving descriptions of insured cars 
stolen within the previous twenty- 
four hours. 

In other days citizens used to form 
small groups of horse-thief chasers. 
The highest number of horses we 
have ever had at work at one time 
was 20,000,000. In this year, 1927, 
we are running 20,000,000 motor 
cars in America; for unit, the auto- 
mobile has caught up with the horse. 

We are past the days of horse-thief 
hanging, but in these days of the 
motor what will take the place of the 
great civilian chase and the hempen 
rope? 

Who knows? 

OO 


The Journal of American Insurance 
will bring to you articles covering 
every department of insurance, 
written in an interesting style and 
easily understood. The cost is 
$2.50 per year. 
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One Large Item in Successful Fire Fighting Is to Keep the Roads Clear in All Kinds of Weather. 


Preventing Farm Fires 


Families Living in the Country can do Much to Avoid Losses If a Few 
Extra Precautions are Taken to Make Property Safe From Flames 


RES on the farm, as elsewhere, 

can be prevented or controlled 

by simple, common sense meth- 
ods. Nearly one hundred farm 
buildings in the United States and 
Canada burn a day—35,000 each 
year. And farm buildings, without 
the protection of fire departments or 
water systems, usually burn to the 
ground. 


Thirty-five hundred people are 
burned to death in farm fires each 
year, according to the best estimates, 
and $150,000,000, nearly one-third 
of the national fire loss, occurs on the 
farms. The loss from these farm 
fires is far greater, too, than the 
value of property destroyed: food 
supplies are lost; farm families are 
made homeless, and even industries 
which depend on the farmer for raw 
material are affected. 


Wuat Causes FARM FIRES 
Most farm buildings are of wood 
—built with little thought for fire 
safety. Hay, grain, straw, food and 
other materials stored and handled 
on farms burn rapidly. In spite of 


From Bulletin National Fire 
Protective Association 


this, farms usually have no water or 
apparatus to put out the fire that 
starts. 


The majority of farm fires are due 
to just seven causes—all largely pre- 
ventable. In the approximate order 
of their importance, these are: 

(1) Lightning 

(2) Defective Chimneys 
Heating Apparatus 

(3) Matches and Smoking 

(4) Combustible Roofs 

(5) Spontaneous Ignition 

(6) Gasoline and Kerosene 

(7) Electricity 

(8) Miscellaneous minor causes 

FIRES FROM LIGHTNING 

Provide all buildings with proper 
lightning protection equipment. 

The annual farm property loss 
from lightning may be estimated at 
$20,000,000 as a minimum. The an- 
nual number of people on the farm 
killed by lightning is between 400 
and 500, and the number of such 


and 


persons injured from this cause is 
more than twice the number of 
deaths. Available statistics indicate 
that lightning rods, both good and de- 
fective, as hitherto found on farm 
buildings have reduced lightning 
losses by about 85 per cent. of the 
loss incurred from lightning on cor- 
responding exposures of unrodded 
buildings, and that properly installed 
and well-maintained rods have shown 
an efficiency in the prevention of 
lightning damage of well-nigh 100 
per cent. 

A substantial metal roof with all 
parts thereof in good electrical con- 
tact can, according to available evi- 
dence, be utilized as a part of the 
lightning protection system for a 
building and thus in part be made to 
serve a double purpose. The cost of 
grounding the roof and making other 
necessary electrical connections is 
relatively small. 

Livestock should be protected from 
lightning by grounding at reasonable 
intervals all wire fences enclosing 
pastures or yards. — 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Development of Casualty Insurance 


Modern Influences Which Have Combined to Give Rise to Branch of 
Onderwriting that Covers Many Risks in Various Fields 


IABILITY insurance embraces 
many forms of coverage. Thus, 
policies of a general type may be se- 
cured covering an owner’s general 
liability for accidental injuries or 
death on his premises due to various 
causes. Again, employers’ liability 
policies may be purchased covering 
the liability of an employer to his 
employees, either under the common 
or statutory law. Public liability 
policies cover the liability of an em- 
ployer to persons other than those 
directly in his service. Then there 
are various forms of employers and 
public liability policies of a special- 
ized type, such as those covering 
contractors. Again, there are poli- 
cies covering what might be called 
professional liability, such as the 
liability of a physician or surgeon or 
dentist covering suits brought against 
him by an occasional patient or his 
legal representatives. Various other 
special forms of policies would need 
to be mentioned if an exhaustive list 
were being prepared, although a suffi- 
ciently large number has been listed 
to indicate the wide scope of liability 
coverage. Only one or two types of 
liability insurance will be discussed, 
however, commencing with \employ- 
ers’ liability. 


Employers’ liability insurance, so 
far as the United.States is concerned, 
is a relatively:.recent development. 
It is said thatthe first liability in- 
surance policy. written in this coun- 
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By AVARD L. BISHOP 


Professor of Business Administration 
Yale Uniyersity 


PART II 


Liability Insurance 


try bore the date 1886 and that it was 
written by an English company 
through its American branch at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Like most other 
forms of insurance, employers’ lia- 
bility had its beginnings in England. 

The origin of employers’ liability 
insurance is traceable to the law of 
negligence, which imposed upon em- 
ployers certain liabilities to those 
whom they employed. The law of 
negligence reaches back for its be- 
ginnings to very early times; lack of 
space, however, will not permit here 
a discussion of its origin and de- 
velopment. There appears to have 
been no great necessity for insuring 
an employer’s liability before the ad- 
vent of the factory system, for under 
the earlier domestic system of pro- 
duction, not only were accidents less 
common then under the factory sys- 
tem, but also an employer often was 
on such intimate terms with his em- 
ployees that the former was likely to 
have an injured worker well taken 
care of at his own expense without 
any suggestion of compulsion. This 
was due largely to the rather intimate 
relationships often found between 
master and workmen. The passage 
of employers’ liability laws not only 


gave an impetus to employers’ lia- 
bility insurance as such, but such 
legislation also had an effect on the 
form of coverage given by the com- 
panies writing this form of insurance. 


When employers’ liability insur- 
ance was first introduced into this 
country its development was rela- 
tively slow. In its second year 
(1887) it is said that the premiums 
received by the companies writing 
this type of business amounted to 
something like $150,000. It was not 
long, however, before the business 
took on considerable development 
and this continued until the adjust- 
ments necessitated by the general 
passage of workmen’s compensation 
acts by the various states of the 
United States beginning about 1911. 
It is difficult to give a specific state- 
ment as to the exact coverage in a 
typical employer’s liability policy, but 
it is well within the truth to say that 
it offered insurance with respect to 
accident or injury incurred by a per- 
son employed by another or incurred 
by any other person, for which acci- 
dents the insurer assumed the liabil- 
ity of the employer. From _ this 
statement it will be seen that insur- 
ance was provided covering not only 
the liability of an employer to his 
employees but also to protect the em- 
ployer against the claims of any other 
person who might have the right of 
action against an employer, as the 
result of an accident or injury. 


Possibilities of Damage Suits Await the Owners of Public and Private Property at Unexpected Times and Places. 





W orkmen’s Compensation Inswrance 


UBLIC attitude toward industrial 

accidents changed considerably in 
this country and abroad during the 
latter part of the nineteenth, and the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 
Certain of the European countries 
led the way in this movement, the 
United States falling into line some- 
what later. Under the conditions of 
the law with respect to employers’ 
liability only a small percentage of 
insured workmen obtained compen- 
sation. It was possible for the em- 
ployer to set up a number of de- 
fences, any one of which, if estab- 
lished, would exempt him from lia- 
bility. The theory behind workmen’s 
compensation laws scraps the de- 
fences under employers’ liability and 
is based on the assumption that com- 
pensation for the injuries or death of 
workmen in the course of their regu- 
lar duties should constitute a part of 
the cost of production. Injuries to 
or destruction of machines have al- 
ways been reckoned as a production 
cost. Similarly, the new attitude to- 
ward labor as a factor in the produc- 
tive processes is that injuries to hu- 
man beings should constitute an 
overhead cost. Consequently, instead 
of only a small percentage of the 
workmen: being subject to compen- 


sation, as was formerly the case 
under employers’ liability, nowadays 
practically all injuries to the laboring 
force incurred in the regular course 
cf duty constitute cases for compen- 
sation. 


Beginning about 1911, there com- 
menced a strong movement in this 
country toward the passage of state 
workmen’s compensation acts, with 
the result that at the present time the 
movement has spread over the entire 
country, inasmuch as_ practically 
every state now has a workmen’s 
compensation law. These laws are 
not standardized, so that it is difficult 
to speak of them as a whole. In 
general, however, there are a few 
typical ways in which the liability of 
the employer under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is handled. In 
some cases a State Commission has 
been created which virtually gives 
this organization entire control over 
the administration of the Compensa- 
tion Act, even to the extent of engag- 
ing in the insurance business, limited, 
however, to workmen’s compensation 
insurance. In other cases, the busi- 
ness is all handled by regular insur- 
ance companies, either of the stock 
or mutual type. Again, there are 
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certain states where an employer is 
permitted to be his own self-insurer. 
This, of course, would not be allowed 
unless the employer were able to 
establish his ability to meet all claims 
that might be made against him un- 
der the compensation law of his 
state. 
QOS 

VERY large amount of work- 

. men’s compensation insurance 
is handled by casualty insurance 
companies. The policy issued vir- 
tually insures the liability of a busi- 
ness concern under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the state in 
question; the insurer undertakes to 
pay the compensation claims and 
medical and hospital expenses as re- 
quired by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In certain states the law 
allows the employer, if he so desires, 
to assume himself the cost of medi- 
cal and hispital expenses to injured 
employees. This means that the in- 
surance company carrying the com- 
pensation liability of the insured is 
not required to pay the medical and 
hospital expenses just mentioned, in 
which case the premium is from 10 
to 20% lower than when medical and 
hospital expenses are assumed. The 
premium charged is based upon the 
payroll of the employer in question, 
and, being paid in advance, is ad- 
justed at the end of the year on the 
basis of the actual rather than the 
estimated remuneration of the em- 


Catching Red Hot Riv- 

ets Two Hundred Feet 

up in the Air Is Hardly 

a Healthy Pastime But 

Those Who Do It Seem 
To Like It. 


ployees. A National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau has 
performed an important service in 
drawing up a manual of rules and 
premium rates. In 1920, however, 
the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance assumed the 
function of compensation rate mak- 


ing. 
awed 


Automobile Insurance 


HE development of the motor 
vehicle within the short space of 

a quarter of a century, and the tre- 
mendous development of automobile 
insurance that has kept pace with the 
improvement and rapid consumption 
of the automobile by the American 
public constitutes one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of 
the industrial expansion of this 
country. Millions of people in the 
United States can recall the time 
when the motor car was merely an 
experiment and when it attracted 
only the curious. “Within the space 
of about twenty-five years, however, 
our greatest industry, on several 
counts, has been established in the 
the United States, and an entirely 
new field for insurance has emerged. 
The first policies on automobiles 
date from about 1902. For many 
years thereafter the business of in- 
suring automobiles against all of the 
various hazards connected therewith 
developed slowly. As is well known, 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
Steamships 


(Right). One of the 
Duchess Ships Leav- 
ing for a Cruise 
Around the World. 


(Above). Lifeboat 
Drill with the Most 
Modern Apparatus. 
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Guarding Against Fire At Sea 


Methods Used By One of World’s Largest Steamship Companies 
to Protect Passengers and the Cargo 


IRE regulations of states affect- 

ing buildings in the different 

cities and towns within their bor- 
ders have been brought about mainly 
by fire insurance companies. Builders 
know that compliance with these regu- 
lations not only keeps down their in- 
surance premiums but also induces 
prospective tenants to seek those build- 
ings offering the attributes of better 
protection not only to themselves but 
to their goods as well. 


Builders today fully realize that the 
quickest way to get tenants not only in 
buildings but in apartment houses is 
to exploit in every way the fact that 
their buildings are erected in compli- 
ance with state and city, and insur- 
ance regulations. Successful builders 
also realize that if their buildings not 
only comply with these regulations 
but offer other protection against fire, 
such as stone and iron stairways, in- 
side as well as outside, steel’ window 
frames, fireproofed woodwork, and 
the elimination as much as possible of 
inflammable material without deteri- 
orating from attractiveness, the 
chances are greatly enhanced of rent- 
ing quicker and having longer term 
tenants. 


By THOMAS A. KEAN 


Laws enacted by the Congress of 
the United States affecting steam- 
ships, not only provide for the great- 
est comfort and safety of passengers, 
but also specify what precautions and 
equipment should be made to guard 
against the fire evil. These laws are 
enforced by the Department of Com- 
merce, Steamboat Inspection Service. 


England, and other large European 
countries having seaports, have just 
as stringent laws governing ships ar- 
riving and departing at their ports. 
Equally rigid laws, especially in Eng- 
land, are in force governing ocean 
freight ships, regulating not only 
their equipment but how cargo should 
be loaded, placing articles liable to 
cause combustion away from those 
most liable to burn, separating others 
whose contents might spill after 
breakage on valuable cargo. These 
laws or regulations affecting cargoes 
on freight steamships were inspired 
by insurance companies and readily 
agreed to by the steamship companies, 
and have greatly reduced damage 
claims and lessened insurance rates. 


HEN a passenger books pas- 

sage to Europe or to the Orient 
the first thing he seeks is the best ship 
offering the finer accommodations. 
He also seeks the ship which has the 
reputation for safety at sea, seawor- 
thiness and speed in carrying passen- 
gers. It seems strange, but true, that 
a passenger rarely inquires about pre- 
cautions and equipment against fire 
on ship while the ship is at sea. He 
seems to take it for granted that ships 
being built with steel hulls the inte- 
riors are similar and cannot burn. He 
does. not take into consideration that 
interior equipment is partly construc- 
ted of wood, that the bedding and 
some other furnishings are likely to 
burn. 

In this connection it would not be 
amiss to show how one of the world’s 
largest steamship companies, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Steamship Company, 
whose ships are known to Americans 
who have travelled on them in the 
winter months on cruises from New 
York around the world, to the Medi- 
terranean, the West Indies, and to 
South America and Africa, takes the 
fullest precautions in subduing and 
preventing fire on their ships, and in 
safeguarding their passengers. 





The Canadian Pacific steamships, 
travelling in its regular service to and 
from Quebec and Montreal to Euro- 
pean ports on the St. Lawrence water 
boulevard, during the months of 
Spring, Summer and Autumn, and in 
the Winter months from and to the 
port of Saint John, New Brunswick, 
have all been equipped against the 
spread of fire according to the very 
rigid regulations prescribed by the 
Lloyds of England. This Company 
fully appreciates the fact that to get 
the highest rating of Lloyds their 
ships must not only be built to com- 
ply with the laws of England regulat- 
ing shipbuilding, but also that addi- 
tional accommodations for passengers 
and precautions should be added to 
their ships. 

The latest, most up-to-date instru- 
ments and apparatus are in the pilot 
houses of all of this company’s ships 
as well as on the ships’ bridges. The 
most modern electrical signal systems, 
as well as other systems, have been 
installed on all their ocean and lake 
steamers. 

In the following paragraphs I will 
enumerate the many safety appliances 
on these ships and the precautions 
taken against fire. 


This company, which has on the 
Atlantic at the present time about 
sixteen passenger steamships, and five 
freight ships of 10,000 tons each, of 
the latest design and construction, and 
on the Pacific three Empresses, the 
Empress of Russia, the Empress of 
Asia, and the Empress of France, all 
speed holders on this ocean of the run 
between Vancouver and the Orient, 
has unified its efforts against fire on 
ship at sea and equipped all these 
ships with the most modern fire-fight- 
ing apparatus. 

soa 
WANT to speak particularly of 
the new Duchess type of ships of 
this company now in service on the 
St. Lawrence route to Europe. Two 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 
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of this Duchess type, the Duchess of 
Bedford and the Duchess of Atholl, 
made their maiden voyages from 
Europe to Montreal this past summer. 
They are the largest passenger boats, 
or other type of ship, to travel in and 
out of the port of Montreal to Eu- 
rope, and are record holders of the 
run between Montreal and Liverpool. 
They are the last word in one cabin 
ships, have the highest possible rating 
from Lloyds, are six hundred feet 
long, and have six passenger decks all 
above water line, Two others of the 
same type, the Duchess of Richmond 
and the Duchess of York, will be in 
the St. Lawrence water boulevard 
service this coming summer. 

When a passenger boards a Ca- 
nadian Pacific steamship the first 
thing he is told is that there is a life- 
belt in his stateroom for his own use, 
when needed. He is instructed by his 
steward how to.put it on, and he is 
also handed a printed statement show- 
ing the number of lifeboats on board, 
their location, their capacity and to 
which one he is assigned to go in case 
of fire or other mishap necessitating 
leaving the ship at sea. He is also 
shown by his steward how to reach 
the exits to the boat decks. At the 
ends of every alleyway are exit lights 
showing the way to the boat decks, 
and on every stairway is an illumi- 
nated red arrow sign showing the way 
to the muster station where the life 
boats are in readiness. 

There is a compulsory fire drill ev- 
ery week on all Canadian Pacific 
ships, the boats being lowered, filled 
with ‘members of the crew, to the 


water ready to embark. 
oOowoo~> 


N CASE of fire on ship the first 
thing done by the officer on watch 

is to close the water tight doors 
which are on the outside of all decks 
and exits, only to be opened from the 
inside for exit to the lifeboats, if nec- 
essary. This closing is done auto- 
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matically by hydraulic power and all 
are closed simultaneously. Then 
claxon horns are blown loud enough 
to “wake the dead” from twenty-six 
stations, and other alarms are 
sounded, a total in all of thirty-five. 
The porthole of each stateroom is 
closed, either by the passenger or the 
deck steward in charge of the alley- 
way on which the stateroom is lo- 
cated. Other stewards are closing, 
after the passenger has left his state- 
room, the steel doors at the ends of 
each alleyway making a separate com- 
partment of each alleyway and con- 
fining the fire to the alleyway in which 
it lies. If the fire has not gained 
much headway Empire chemical fire 
extinguishers are used. These are at 
convenient places on every deck. Ifa 
fire gains, then steam fire extinguish- 
ers, which are on stateroom decks, are 
brought into play. These steam fire 
extinguishers are long hollow pipes 
perforated with holes through which 
.steam is forced, choking out the fire. 
Along with this equipment there are 
on all decks water pipes which can 
quickly flood any and all decks. 


At the first alarm of fire, during the 
above movements for safety of pas- 
sengers, two officers go to the scene of 
the fire. Both are equipped with 
smoke helmets and the one leading 
has an air tank on his back and one 
hundred and eighty feet of hose at- 
tached to this helmet. The officer 
following has a ballast and pumps air 
into this hose sufficient to allow his 
brother officer to breathe. The lead- 
ing officer goes directly to the fire 
with a chemical fire extinguisher and 
if this is not enough brings the hose 
into play. 

On all Canadian Pacific Duchess 
type of ships, (on the larger Empress 
ships there are more in proportion), 
there are eighty-eight fire hydrants 
distributed on all decks and in addi- 
tion, in advantageous places, on each 

(Continued on page 28) 


A Great Ship with a Priceless Cargo of Lives and Property Must Have An Efficient and Vigilant Fre Fighting System to Make Descruction by 


Fire Practically Impossible. 
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A Decade of Farm Mutual Development 


Progress Made in Membership and Coverage of Property in the 
United States During Period of 1916 to 1926 


practices of the farmers’ mutual 

fire insurance companies in the 
United States underwent a noticeable, 
but by no means a startling modifica- 
tion during the decade 1916-1926. 
One of these changes or developments 
appears in the hazards assumed by the 
different companies. At both dates, a 
limited number of companies were 
found which insured only against the 
fire hazard without also covering 
lightning, while a larger number 
wrote so-called combined protection, 
covering not only fire and lightning 
but also windstorm. 


ge underwriting methods and 


In 1916, about 15 per cent of the 
companies wrote combined protection, 
while in 1926 this percentage had 
dropped to 13. The trend indicated 
by these figures, while not pro- 
nounced, is nevertheless significant. 
That the reports at the same time indi- 
cated a slight increase in the small 
number of companies that insure 
against fire only, without also includ- 
ing lightning, is of little if any signifi- 
cance, and on this particular point, 
the mathematical results of the studies 
may well be questioned. That some 
of these mutuals do not include light- 
ning in their coverage is definitely 
known. The explanation of this limi- 
tation is at least in part to be found in 
the fact that certain farmers’ mutuals, 
as well as certain city dwelling-house 
mutuals, insure buildings only, leav- 
ing to other companies the insurance 
of personal property. A still smaller 
number of the farmers’ mutuals do 
insure personal property as well as 
buildings, but without including live- 
stock. Where either of the above 
conditions are found in farmers’ mu- 
tual territory, there have usually been 
organized complementary mutuals, 
which insure personal property only, 
or livestock only, as the case may be. 
These complementary mutuals cover, 
of course, lightning as well as fire, 
since the former hazard is usually the 
more important of the two with refer- 
ence to livestock. The combining of 
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these two hazards is, however, rela- 
tively so common, and the damage 
from lightning to buildings and per- 
sonal property other than livestock, 
except when fire ensues, is of so lit- 
tle importance, that it seems quite 
probable that some secretaries felt 
they had answered the Department’s 
question in regards to hazards when 
they said “fire and windstorm,” even 
when the lightningshazard, as such, 
was in fact also covered. 
Qos 


INDSTORM, on the other 

hand, is a different and dis- 
tinct hazard, and has always been 
separately considered. It is highly 
improbable, therefore, that. anyone 
would accidentally omit windstorm 
from an enumeration of the hazards 
covered by his company. 

As shown in the preceding article 
in this series, the majority of these 
mutuals have a relatively modest vol- 
ume of insurance in force, with the 
risks concentrated in an area repre- 
senting a county or less. Unlike fire 
and lightning, the windstorm hazard, 
as is well known, acts not upon indi- 
vidual buildings or closely built minor 
groups of buildings, but rather upon 
territorial zones within which large 
numbers of insured risks may be de- 
stroyed by a single,storm. For mu- 
tuals which write windstorm insur- 
ance, either alone or in combination 
with fire, fifty to one hundred coun- 
ties or an area equal to an average 
state is by no means too large a busi- 
ness territory if the variation in an- 
nual losses experienced is to be kept 
safely within moderate limits. 

For these reasons, the delegation of 
all windstorm risks to larger district 
or state windstorm companies is a de- 
sirable practice for all except the rela- 
tively large fire mutuals, and the 
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trend in that direction is encouraging. 
Since the farmers’ mutuals in general 
greatly increased their volume of 
risks, and to some degree extended 
their territorial limits, at the same 
time that a number of the smaller or 
medium-sized companies relieved 
themselves of their windstorm risks, 
the soundness of the group as a whole 
has been substantially enhanced. 
There is, nevertheless, room for fur- 
ther improvement in many states in 
the allocation between the companies 
of the windstorm risks. The plan of 
a state-wide windstorm company, 
managed as a part of the farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance system in the state, has 
worked exceptionally well in the half 
dozen states where it has been 
adopted. This permits the fire insur- 
ance to be handled on a relatively local 
basis and gives reasonably democratic 
control also to the state-wide wind- 
storm mutual, 


With reference to the term for 
which policies are issued, there was 
again but little change during the de- 
cade. Roughly three-fourths of the 
companies continue to issue their 
policies for a five-year period. About 
5 per cent of them use a three-year 
term, and 2 per cent of them a ten- 
year term. Other terms also occur in 
scattered instances. About 15 per 
cent of these mutuals, however, write 
what are usually called “perpetual 
policies.” These are, in effect, an- 
nually renewable policies. They.re- 
main in force as long as assessments 
levied against them are {faithfully 
paid, or until specifically cancelled by 
the company or by the insured. In 
1916, it was found that about 18 per 
cent of the companies issued perpet- 
ual policies. This practice seems, 
therefore, to have lost ground to some 
extent in favor of stipulated term 
policies. 











PERPETUAL policy, while giv- 

ing an appearance of perma- 
nence to the insurance, will in any 
case have to be rewritten at reason- 
able intervals, and would seem to have 
little if any advantage over a five- 
year policy. In fact, it has the disad- 
vantage that an adjustment of insur- 
ance to value may be unjustifiably 
postponed, so that the property may 
be found considerably over-insured or 
under-insured when a loss occurs. 
The rewriting of annual policies, for 
example, imposes a needless trouble 
and expense, but too long a delay in 
adjusting the insurance to current 
value is likely to give rise to even 
more fundamental difficulties. The 
three-fourths majority of the com- 
panies that adhere to the practice of 
issuing five-year policies seem to have 
good grounds for their action. A 
farm risk does not change in value 
with the rapidity of a stock of mer- 
chandise. But it does usually change 
more than does a dwelling in town 
with reference to which perpetual 
policies seem first to have been de- 
vised. The individual and unaltered 
building on the farm may show rela- 
tive stability in value, but additions to 
buildings are quite often made, and 
the personal property, also covered in 
the typical farm policy, is likely to 
show considerable change at no dis- 
tant intervals. 


In the matter of maximum percent- 
age of value that may be insured un- 
der the bylaws, the practice of the 
farmers’ mutuals has been somewhat 
liberalized. The average percentage 
of insurance to value, permitted in 
1916, was found to be 70 per cent. 
The corresponding average percent- 
age for 1926 was 72 per cent. As of 
the later date, a little over two-fifths 
of the companies permitted property 
to be insured for not exceeding 75 per 
cent of its value, while a slightly 
larger fraction provided for an upper 
limit of 6624 per cent. About nine 
per cent of the companies have limits 
above 75 per cent, most of these stipu- 
lating 80 per cent as the maximum 
permitted, and about two per cent 
have limits below 6624 per cent. The 
rise in the average limit of insurance 
in relation to value, from 70 to 72 
per cent, which took place during the 
decade, indicates a slight liberaliza- 
tion on this point, but one which con- 
stitutes no occasion for alarm. 


The keeping of the insurance well 
within the true value of the. property 
insured is beyond question a basic re- 
quirement. But if the limit of insur- 
ance is placed at too low a figure, the 
insured will himself carry an undue 
share of his own risk. With reason- 
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able care in the appraisals prior to the 
writing of the insurance, a prescribed 
limit of 75 per cent should serve quite 
effectively to avoid the danger of 
over-insurance. A limit much above 
this will no doubt involve such dan- 
ger, but it seems equally clear that a 
limit much below 75 per cent fails to 
give the degree of protection that is 
actually needed by the insured. 
QO 

T IS in respect to buildings almost 

exclusively that an upper limit of 
insurance to value in fact applies. 
Since each building is usually ap- 
praised separately and a_ specified 
amount of insurance placed thereon, 
the insured will naturally expect, in 


case of total loss, to collect the full 
amount of the insurance. Personal 
property, on the other hand, is usually 
insured under some form of blanket 
insurance, without any specified sum 
applying to a given article. Even 
though the objectionable plan of 
blanketing all the personal property 
on the farm under a single sum is 
usually avoided, by writing one sum 
on horses and mules, another on cat- 
tle, another on farm implements and 
machinery, and so on, nevertheless a 
given animal, or a given article, car- 
ries no specified amount of insurance. 
Even with the avoidance by this 
means of the more extreme form of 
blanket insurance, it rarely happens 
that all the personal property insured 
under one blanket sum is lost at one 
time. Particularly is this rare in the 
case of livestock. The temptation is, 
therefore, to apply only for such an 
amount of insurance on each group of 
personal property as is likely to be 
lost by one fire. But this, if permitted, 
causes the company in effect to pro- 
tect a large amount of property in 
proportion to the sum on which pre- 
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miums or assessments are collected. 
Furthermore, the opportunity thus to 
take advantage of the company by 
means of under-insurance offers pe- 
culiar possibilities to those with 
large groups of property to insure, 
as compared to those with smaller 
such groups. 

For reasons above indicated, mana- 
gers of farmers’ mutuals have found 
that while, in the case of buildings, 
over-insurance must be carefully 
guarded against, in the case of per- 
sonal property, and more especially 
livestock, it is the tendency to under- 
insure that must be watched. Unless 
this is done, the company will very 
likely fail to show a moderate cost 
per hundred, and will also fail to give 
justice between the members owning 
larger volumes of property and those 
less fortunate in this respect. The 
methods of avoiding under-insurance 
with special reference to livestock by 
means of the so-called prorating plan, 
or the coinsurance plan, were fully 
discussed in the number of this Jour- 
nal for July, 1927. 

The practice of arranging for and 
utilizing reinsurance facilities shows 
a rather marked gain for the decade. 
According to the 1916 inquiry, only 
eight per cent of the farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies reinsured 
any part of their risks. By 1926, 
nearly one-third of the companies 
availed themselves of reinsurance to 
at least some extent. This is an im- 
portant and highly encouraging de- 
velopment. 


oO 

UST as in the matter of combined 

protection, the local fire insurance 
mutuals should in certain cases espe- 
cially guard against assuming a haz- 
ard exposing them to the possibility 
of unexpected and excessive losses, so 
these companies should avoid the car- 
rying of individual risks, or net lines, 
which are unduly large for the total 
volume of insurance over which losses 
on such risks should be spread. The 
size of certain large risks assumed, 
from a fire hazard standpoint, would 
rarely, if ever, constitute as serious a 
thread to the stability of one of these 
mutuals as would the windstorm haz- 
ard when carried by a strictly local 
company. But unduly large farm fire 
risks, nevertheless, could reduce the 
reputation of these companies for rea- 
sonable uniformity in their insurance 
costs. The average cost over a period 
of years may be lost, but the require- 
ments that the assessments should in 
no year be needlessly burdensome or 
discouraging is also important both 
from the point of view of the mem- 
bers and the organization. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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People Must be Told 
About Insurance 


HIS is a busy world and a clamorous world. 

The immediate interest is the one which by force 

of circumstances gets and holds a man’s atten- 
tion. The interest which seems to him remote awaits 
the convenient day for thought, and the convenient 
day is often long in coming. 








That is one of the difficulties with which the advo- 
cates of insurance are compelled to contend. In the 
nature of the case insurance deals with the future. It 
is a means of protecting oneself against unforeseen 
contingencies. The possible losses of the day after 
tomorrow or the year after, next lie on the periphery 
of consciousness. They are not insistently knocking 
at the door of attention. In many instances unless at- 
tention is sharply aroused by some unfortunate hap- 
pening, close enough to the individual to jar him, he 
goes along tranquilly on the theory that one of these 
days when he has lots of time he will take up this 
question of insurance and see just what there is in it. 


ovo 


EOPLE must be told about insurance. Methods 

must be devised to penetrate the shell of happy- 
-go-lucky indifference with the facts which will deve- 
lop interest. It is the exceptional man who will turn 
aside from the routine of business, running its nor- 
mal course, and seek the facts for himself. 


The basic theory of insurance as a method of fore- 
thought providing against risk is generally accepted. 
It is not on this point that argument and persuasion 
are needed. But frequently men of responsible leader- 
ship in the business world, thoroughly sold on the 
theory of insurance, are discovered to be lamentably 
ignorant of the many ways in which it may be ap- 
plied to the safe-guarding of their interests. They 
are amazed, when told, to find vital points uncovered 
for which ample and thrifty provision is available. 
It has not occurred to them that protection of some 
one point may be jeopardized by the neglect of an- 
other; or they are unaware that the science of insu- 
rance has developed a plan of service so comprehen- 
sive that there is practically no risk to which the hu- 


man person is subject, in himself-or his affairs, which 
cannot be covered. 


The small business man sins against himself by 
failing to secure adequate protection. Proportion- 
ately his little business is of no less importance to him 
than the vast interests of the millionaire to their 
owner. Indeed, the fact that his eggs are few and for 
the most part in one basket, makes their complete 
protection the more vital to him. And yet there are 
forms of insurance, such as use and occupancy, of 
which he may be wholly ignorant. 


There is a tendency to regard insurance as a sort 
of luxury—a final trimming to be added after all “es- 
sentials” are cared for; a matter of pure outlay, like 
the expensive rug on the office floor—nice to have, 
but not necessary. This view is obviously absurd. 
Insurance has its place in any financial budget as 
necessary as items for light and heat. Call it “se- 
curity,” and then ask yourselves what can be more 
important? The man who launches upon the risky 
sea of enterprise today, and sets none of his budget 
aside for “security” is a foolish gambler with fate— 
and it is fate which holds the ultimately winning 
hand. 


oon 


F THOSE who understand insurance, who know 

its value, who practice it as a profession could all 
be made to see that it is a stupid policy to be forever 
criticising one another, calling one another names, 
attempting to discredit one another’s methods, and 
thus bringing the whole business of insurance into 
disrepute, and would, instead, engage in a program 
of public education as to the nature, worth and va- 
ried applications of insurance, everybody would be 
benefited thereby. 


People must be told. And the way to sell them 
more insurance, more kinds of insurance, is not to 
tell them every other fellow is wrong, but that insu- 
rance itself is a great boon, an absolute essential in 
a world of risk. This is the policy which has come 
to have high favor in the mutual field, and pursuit of 
it has proved its worth. Mutual business is increas- 
ing with leaps and bounds. It is obtaining an ever 
larger share of American patronage, and largely be- 
cause it adheres so generally to a program of pro- 
moting faith in insurance. The Journal of American 
Insurance has become the foremost exponent of this 
idea. This magazine wastes no space in attack for 
the sake of attack. Its dominant aim is to build public 
confidence in insurance as an indispensable and re- 
liable means of preparedness against casualty, against 
the dangers of fire, of accident, of storm, the risks of 
weather change, the hundred-and-one uncertainties and 
vicissitudes which are involved in the adventure of life 
and enterprise. That isa big enough job to absorb 
energy and keep enthusiasm kindled. 


We grudge no advantage that may obtain from this 
educational effort. We are supported in it by the 
mutual companies of the United States, and, naturally, 
those who preach confidence will win confidence. The 
harvest grows in the minds and goodwill of the Amer- 
ican people, and the mutuals are in the field to reap it. 


es 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


How to Deal with a Prejudice 


66 YILL you sit down a minute, 

W Fred? I want to talk to 

you.” 

The invitation to accept a chair 
was in fact an order. It came from 
a source which could not be denied. 
The boss usually gave his orders 
pleasantly, and in request form, but 
nobody ever thought of challenging 
them. 

Fred sat down a little uneasily on 
a chair near the flat-topped desk at 
which his employer spent most of his 
waking time directing a big, competi- 
tive business. He had been on the 
road for the firm rather more than a 
year. An apprenticeship as office 
boy, shipping clerk, and other ca- 
pacities in which he had familiarized 
himself with the goods handled by 
the concern had, brought him his 
chance to become a traveling sales- 
man, 


His record, he noticed, was lying 
on the desk under the scrutiny of the 
boss. Taken as a whole he was by 
no means ashamed of it. He had 
done well for a beginner. His ag- 
gregate sales exceeded his salary and 
expense account by a very respect- 
able margin. But there was one 
spot in the record which he knew 
was weak. He knew also that the 
boss had a remarkable ability for 
finding such spots and laying an in- 
sistently inquiring finger upon them. 
He suspected that was what he must 
face now. 

He was not mistaken. 


oo 


ed OU have done pretty well, on 
the whole, in your first year on 
the road,” said his employer, as he 
ran his finger, stubby and square- 
ended, down the columns of figures. 
“T said on the whole’—the finger 
paused—‘“but here is a place where 
you seem to have fallen down. The 
total sales to Jacob Schwartz are 
only $573, and last year he bought 
from us $2,789 worth of goods. That 
is a sharp falling off, and Schwartz 
is not going out of business. In fact 
I have other reports which show that 
he has done a rather better business 
than usual this year. One of our 
competitors is getting his trade. How 
do you account for it?” 


Fred twisted uncomfortably on his 
chair. Anticipating this inquiry he 
had turned over in his mind a num- 
ber of possible explanations, but none 
of them now seemed adequate. Ex- 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


planations had to be water-tight 
when offered to the boss. He was 
uncannily intelligent in discovering 
their flaws. As a matter of fact 
Fred did not know why in this par- 
ticular instance he had failed. With 
every other former customer he had 
maintained the average of trade, or 
done better than the average. The 
only thing he did know was that he 
disliked Jacob Schwartz. He had 
taken a dislike to him at his first in- 
terview. 


Fred flushed. 


“Boss, I don’t know,” he answered 
after one of those minutes which 
seem a year. Then he blurted out 
honestly, “I just don’t like 
Schwartz.” 

“Ah, so you don’t like him. And 
why?” 


The flush deepened. The reasons 
for dislike that passed in review thru 
his mind seemed hopelessly foolish— 
the man’s voice, his manner, his way 
of smiling sarcastically, the red neck- 
tie he wore, little things he had heard 
about him. He realized that from 
the day of their first meeting, when 
Schwartz had looked him over from 
the bristling brown pompadour sur- 
mounting his boyish face to his new- 
ly-shined shoes, and greeted him jo- 
cularly as “Sonny,” he had disliked 
him, and had been looking for oc- 
casions to support his dislike. Now 
as the eyes of his boss seemed to be 
searching him for an answer he had 
nothing to say. 


“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 
“The reason why I cannot tell, 


“But this I know, and know full 
well, 


“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 
QD 


Hs employer quoted the old rhy- 
me solemnly. ‘That is it, I sus- 
pect,” he continued. “You have a 
prejudice. And your prejudice is 
standing in the way of business. In 
the way of your own success. You 
took a dislike to Schwartz, and now 
when you go to try to sell him goods 
you are looking for reasons to justi- 
fy your dislike. Am I right?” 

Of course he was right. As usual 
he had gone straight to the heart of 


the trouble. Fred nodded his as- 
sent. 


“Well, let me tell you something 
about prejudices. They are bad 
things. Many a man’s usefulness is 
heavily handicapped by them. Men 
have religious prejudices and race 
prejudices and class prejudices — 
there is no end to the variety, and 
always they are obstacles to the sort 
of relations which ought to exist be- 
tween men for their mutual advant- 
age. One prejudice begets. another. 
Your prejudice against Schwartz has 
no doubt set up in his mind a preju- 
dice against you, and against our 
goods. Probably he is unconsciously 
looking for excuses, other than his 
dislike for you, to justify turning 
down goods which he had always 
found satisfactory in quality and 
price. That is the way it works. 


QoLPoaS> 


” OW there are two ways of 


dealing with a prejudice. One 
is to do what you have done—nurse 
it, feed it, buttress it. After a while, 
if you do that, you forget how it be- 
gan, and you have acquired a whole 
lot of alleged reasons for retaining it. 
Then it is difficult to get rid of it. 


“The other way is to take it out 
and examine it honestly and sensibly. 
Look at the root of it, and see wheth-. 
er it is sufficient to justify the crop 
of troubles it has borne. Few preju- 
dices can survive that sort of treat- 
ment. If they can they must be 
more than mere prejudices—they 
must be worth while reasons. Now 
suppose you do that with this dislike 
for Jacob Schwartz, and then go and 
see him again. But remember you 
have his prejudice as well as your 
own to get rid of now—that is your 
job because you sowed the seed for 
it.” 

“Boss, I have been examining mine 
while you were talking. You are 
right. It’s too stupid to nurse,” Fred 
exclaimed. 


“Fine,” said the boss. “After this 
catch em early, Fred. Don’t let them 
grow.” 

ST a ag 

Beggar— Will you kindly give me a 
dime for a sandwich?” 

Slightly Inebriated Scotchman—‘“Shure, 
lesh shee th’ sandwish!” 


Hard-boiled One—‘Ain’t you one of 
them guys what drops their tools and beats 
it as soon as the whistle blows?” 


Scramble One—“Not me! After I put 
my tools away I usually wait about five 
minutes for the whistle !”—Printer’s Ink. 
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Farm Fires 
(Continued from Page 9) 
FirES FROM CHIMNEYS AND DEFEC- 
TIVE HEATING APPARATUS 


Rebuild all defective chimneys and 
see that all heating apparatus is prop- 
erly installed. Keep chimneys, flues, 
stoves, etc., clean. Defects in chim- 
neys and heating apparatus cause 
most of the fires in rural homes, but 
are easily prevented. 

The chimney should be constructed 
from the ground up, not ‘depending 
for its support upon. any wooden 
construction, and not to be used to 
support any part of the house itself. 
The chimney should be substantially 
constructed with walls preferably 
eight inches ‘thick. Frequent clean- 
ing will offset some of the hazard of 
a chimney with walls too thin, where 
it is not feasible to rebuild it. 

Set stoves on substantial bases, 
well away from walls, floors and 
woodwork. Keep smoke pipes short 
and a foot or more away from com- 
bustible materials. Use a ventilated 
thimble providing ample air space on 
all sides of the pipe if it must pass 
through a partition or ceiling. Put 
ashes in metal cans, not in wooden 
boxes or against woodwork. 


FIRES FROM MATCHES AND SMOKING 


Keep farm premises clean and tidy, 
and build of incombustible materials 
as far as possible. Allow ‘no smok- 
ing in barns, or elsewhere where 
combustible material is stored. Tidy 
conditions greatly reduce the chance 
of the heedlessly discarded cigarette 
butt starting a fire, and incombustible 
construction prevents the spread of 
fire and makes it easier to control. 


FIRES FROM SPONTANEOUS IGNITION 


Thoroughly cure hay, pea vines 
and other roughage, before these are 
stacked in barns. Do not allow horse 
manure to accumulate in large piles 
in stables or against buildings. Where 
slightly damp hay is stored, a sprin- 
kling of salt is useful to retard fer- 
mentation. Use from three to ten 
pounds of salt per ton of hay, accord- 
ing to its dampness. 

Uncured hay continues to live for 
some time after it is cut, and heats 
when stacked in large piles. Also, 
the fermentation of bacteria, yeasts 
and molds, which increase rapidly in 
horse manure, uncured hay, green 
pea vines and other damp roughage, 
generates heat, which accumulates at 
the center of a heavy mass of these 
materials, eventually to an extent 
such that the small amount of air 
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that filters into the pile can cause 
ignition. 
FIRES FROM GASOLINE AND 
“KEROSENE 

Provide proper. facilities for the 
storage and handling of gasoline and 
kerosene. Do not use gasoline for 
home dry cleaning or kerosene for 
starting fires. .Thegafest way to store 
gasoline is in underground tanks, 
using the gasoline from pumps. If 
gasoline cannot be stored under- 
ground, it shouldgbe used from origi- 
nal containers or suitable small tanks 
in the open or in a special building at 
least 50 feet from other buildings. 
Kerosene can be similarly handled. 
While it is less hazardous than gaso- 
line, it acts similarly when heated, 
which accounts for the many explo- 
sions that have killed people trying 
to quicken fires with kerosene. 


FIRES FROM ELECTRICITY 
Make sure all electric wiring and 
devices are properly installed. Elec- 
tric lights reduce the fire hazard be- 
cause they replace the more hazard- 








where possible. a system of running 
water under pressure. Even garden 
hose provides valuable protection for 
the home so equipped. Especial at- 
tention should be given to keeping 
extinguishers charged, and other fire 
protection equipment in good work- 
ing order. 


For THE RurAL COMMUNITY 

1. Work out a co-operative ar- 
rangement for the purchase, installa- 
tion and inspection of lightning rod 
equipments. 

2. Purchase adequate motor fire 
apparatus and accessory equipment. 
With the increase of good roads and 
the development of motor fire appa- 
ratus, a rural fire department be- 
comes really practical. Where the 
community has been unwilling to pay 
for apparatus out of taxes, the funds 
have been raised by subscription, or 
by giving dances and entertainments. 

3. Organize and train a volunteer 
fire department. ‘This can be readily 
organized, with, where possible, one 
paid man to drive the apparatus. 


Stalled Autos Often Prevent Quick Access to a Farm Fire. 


ous lamps and candles. Electricity 
may be itself a serious hazard if wir- 
ing is not done according to best prac- 
tice (as indicated by the National 
Electrical Code) and if appliances 
are used improperly. 
For THE FARM ITSELF 

Provide first aid fire appliances, 
such as chemical extinguishers, pump 
tanks, and water pails. Provide 


4. Study the community with re- 
spect to the available water supplies 
from ponds, streams and the like, 
providing suction pipe lines and hy- 
drants wherever necessary to insure 
quick action in getting water to fight 
a particular fire. With chemical and 
water tanks, a pump and hose, a piece 
of fire apparatus can be quite effec- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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HE most discussed question 

in casualty insurance circles 

today (overshadowing even 
that of premium-making for small 
risks in workmen’s compensation) 
has to do with compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance. That much 
of this discussion has generated 
more heat than light is perfectly 
understandable. The factors, at 
least contribute to the generally 
non-scientific, indefinite texture of 
the tremendous output of articles, 
printed speeches, and other litera- 
ture on the subject. There is as yet 
a distinct lack of the definite in- 
formation necessary to a reasoned 
judgment. Combined with this is 
the deeply controversial nature of 
the subject, so that even if all the 
facts were at hand, there would 
still be room for irreconcilable 
differences of. opinion based upon 
differences in interest. 


It perhaps seems presumptuous, 
in face of the known handicaps, to 
attempt at this stage a survey of 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance. Before such an attempt 
can hope to be even approximately 
successful we must decide if the 
known facts are sufficient to per- 
mit these two fundamental queries 
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HIS article is printed as an 

interesting sidelight on 
Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance, showing the reaction of a 
student of the question, who has 
considered it from the stand- 
point of University research. 


It cannot be expected that a 
subject so involved will be free 
from controversy even in circles 
which have similar interests, but 
all readers will admire the evi- 
dent scholarship with which 
Professor Kulp presents the re- 
sults of his study. 




















to be answered, yes. The queries 
are: 


1. Is there a need for some means of 
protecting financially persons injured 
or the survivors of persons killed by 
negligent automobilists on the public 
highway ? 


2. If there is such a need, wi:l com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance provide a practical plan for meet- 
ing it? 


Though Auto Accidents Are Much Too Frequent, They Might Easily Become More Common As a Result of 
The Enaction of Ill-Considered Laws. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


Comments on the Present Status of this Much Discussed Question 
and Examination of the Massachusetts Plan in Particular 


The answer to the first question 
is almost universally in the affirma- 
tive. With the exception of a very 
small minority, no one doubts that 
a case has been made for some 
plan of indemnification—statistical 
data are pointedly in one direction. 
(The scarcity of statistical in- 
formation which we have previ- 
cusly noted refers, not to the prob- 
lem of whether we need a plan of 
indemnification but to the prob- 
lem of what particular plan will 
best meet the acknowledged situ- 
ation. ) 


The answer to the second ques- 
tion is not on the same sure ground, 
and it is around this point that the 
present discussion of the pros and 
cons of compulsory insurance re- 
volves. There is in operation today 
really only one example of the 
compulsory principle, in Massachu- 
setts. It has been working only 
since the first of January 1927, so 
that the scope and experience of 
the plan are narrow, to say the 
least. For the purpose of analysis. 
it would be an advantage if this ex- 
perience were wider and ran over 
a longer period. But most of the 
remaining states are following the 
wise policy of sitting back and 
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waiting for results from Massachu- 
setts. Bills embodying some solu- 
tion or other of the basic problem 
have been introduced into the legis- 
latures of not less than 38 states. 
But only 6 states, besides Massa- 
chusetts, have actually passed laws, 
and not one of these uses the Mas- 
sachusetts principle. An analysis 
of the compulsory plan means 
therefore an analysis of the Mas- 
sachusetts experience. Is this 
enough? 


Massachusetts experience cer- 
tainly is not enough, if there is re- 
quired the perfect answer to the 
problem, perfectly buttressed by 
statistical facts. Simply to ascer- 
tain whether the plan works in 
Massachusetts would necessitate at 
least 5 years waiting, so slowly do 
notices of accident mature into 
claims, claims into settlements or 
suits, contested suits into final 
claim-payments. And the observa- 
tions woudd apply to a single state, 
important tho that state is, espe- 
cially in insurance matters. But in 
the meantime it does not follow 
that extremely valuable sugges- 
tions cannot be gained, especially 
when the experience of Massachu- 
setts is checked, when possible, 
with that of the other states em- 
ploying modifications of the com- 
pulsory principle. At this writing 
over a year and a half’s experience 
may be reviewed. Surely ‘it is pref- 
erable to use this experience, slight 
tho it is, for the basis of discussion, 
rather than rehearse the now hard- 
worked generalizations pro and con 
which necessarily precede induc- 
tive reasoning.. Conclusions must, 
however, be taken as tentative; evi- 
dence as suggestive, not final. This 
is not yet the time for a definitive 
history of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance that will come a 
hundred years from now. What 
follows is a survey of the current 
scene. 


The discussion will follow the 
outline suggested by the 2 queries 
above. 

OSs 


1. Do We Need Some Plan of 
Indemnification? 


es HAT the people of the United 
States kill too many human 
lives, impair too many bodies, thru 
their use of the automobile, is so 
obvious, such a matter of fact that 
the sickening automobile accident 
totals are taken for granted. Fata- 
listically we accept large numbers 
here as elsewhere, as the inevitable 
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result of our size and speed. We 
have made a national slogan of the 
word, safety, and we live in the 
least safe country of the world. 
Automobile deaths and injuries are 
high, they are yearly going higher. 
In 1908 automobile deaths were 
less than 1,000; in 1927 they 
reached 25,000. In 1911 the auto- 
mobile death rate per hundred 
thousand of population for the 
United States was 2.2; in 1926, 17.9 
(1927 estimated 19.6). In this same 
period we have reduced the death 
rate for all accidents from 84 
(round numbers) to 78. What the 
reduction would be were it not for 
the deadly automobile may be gath- 
ered from this table: 
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We have, in short, every year as 
many deaths from automobiles in 
the public streets as we have from 
all industry. Besides deaths every 
year, there occur also literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of automobile 
injuries, many of them serious and 
resulting in what is worse than 
death to the one injured and his 
family—permanent total disability 
—which causes not only cancella- 
tion forever of*so much earning 
power but the added burden of.a 
mouth to feed and medical or sur- 
gical attention to pay for. In 1924 
there were more than 450,000 auto- 
mobile injuries other than deaths, 
in 1926, 700,000. 

It is not an answer to this silent 
indictment to say that such totals 
and such increases are due to the 








great and increasing number of 
automobiles. It is often pointed 
out that for the last decade, at least, 
the number of automobile deaths 
per hundred thousand of automo- 
bile registrations has actually de- 
clined: from 157.4 in 1918 to 100.5 
in 1927 (estimated). But it is by 
no means certain that this trend 
will continue, for the rate has re- 
mained almost stationary for the last 
four years and the figure for 1927 
has actually gone up. The statistics 
of 42 states and the District of 
Columbia gathered by the Travel- 
lers of Hartford show that auto- 
mobile fatalities increased 8.46 per 
cent in 1927 over 1926, while car 
registrations increased only 5.1 per 
cent and the increase of population 
was only 1.27 per cent. And even 
were the number of deaths per 
100,000 cars to continue to decline, 
it is essential to realize that the 
nub of the accident problem, here 
as in industry, rests upon the sum 
total of accidents, not their rate. 
Basically the accident problem is 
quantitative; how to reduce the 


total. 
SFOs 


ASSING for the moment the 

possibilities of “safety first” as 
a way of cutting this total, a series 
of points must be settled before we 
can be sure that those killed and 
injured require relief. Perhaps these 
losses are due entirely to their own 
negligence? If so, they have no le- 
gal claim on automobile owner or 
operator, and no remedy is needed. 
To establish a legal claim the in- 
jured person must show that the 
accident was not the result of his 
negligence, that it was not unavoid- 
able, that no third person caused 
it, but that it was due to the negli- 
gence of the owner or operator of 
the atuomobile. The Committee on 
Insurance of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety 
(the Hoover Conference) has made 
an estimate, generally accepted as 
modest, that one-third of those in- 
jured in automobile accidents have 
a clear legal case. This group of 
only one-third of the total is quite 
large enough to merit serious con- 
sideration of their troubles, a fact 
warmly concurred in by even the 
staunchest opponents of the com- 
pulsory principle. The group num- 
bers between 200,000 and 250,000 
persons every year. 


What proportion of the non-neg- 
ligent killed and injured fails to re- 
ceive indemnity in the absence of 
some guarantee ot responsibility? 





Perhaps all of the one-third are at 
present getting all that is legally 
due them? If so, the basis for com- 
pulsory insurance or alternate 
scheme vanishes. Various studies 
attempting to measure the propor- 
tion of cases in which the worthy 
plaintiff is unable to recover dam- 
ages in automobile liability suits 
have been made; the general opin- 
ion is that only one-third, or about 
10 per cent of all those damaged, 
fail to receive substantial justice. 
The question arises; is it worth 
while to impose a state-wide, a na- 
tion-wide system of compulsory in- 
surance, with all the machinery 
such a system implies, for the sake 
of 10 per cent of those killed and 
injured? It is a pointed question 
and on its answer turn several in- 
teresting possibilities. If it is de- 
cided that the quantitative loss in 
life and earning power is great 
enough to justify action by the 
state, compulsory liability insur- 
ance must be considered. If it is 
decided that even a perfect plan of 
compulsory insurance—limited as 
it would be to cases of proven neg- 
ligence on the one hand and con- 
tinuing the delays, the expenses on 
state and litigants, of a liability 
system, on the other—would not be 
desirable or feasible, it is still an 
open question whether the whole 
matter should forthwith be 
dropped. Bills have been intro- 
duced into the legislatures of a 
number of states, among them Cali- 
fornia, applying the principle of 
compensation to automobile acci- 
dents. As with industrial accidents, 
this principle excludes the doctrine 
of personal fault, the victim of ev- 
ery accident being paid without re- 
gard to allocation of blame. As in 
workmen’s compensation, certain 
exceptions would have to be made 
to this broadly conceived plan, 
which assumes that automobile ac- 
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cidents basically are the fault of no 
one in particular. For instance, 
drunken persons might be excluded 
as beneficiaries, as in some work- 
men’s compensation statutes. The 
sentiment for automobile compen- 
sation is still slight, and even tho 
it should grow and mobilize, must 
pass a barrage of constitutional ob- 
jections. The reasonableness of the 
basic assumption behind it (i. e., 
that automobile accidents are so- 
cial in cause, not personal) may be 
judged presently. 
FO. 
Alternate Plans 

| L paeaaane compulsory liability 

insurance and compulsory 
compensation insurance, what other 
plans are possible? Perhaps the 
opponents of compulsory insurance 
have something better? 

Briefly the opp®sition concen- 
trates its recommendations in 3 di- 
rections: (1) The vigorous promo- 
tion of “safety first,” (2) the pass- 
ing and enforcing of stricter auto- 
mobile licensing and traffic laws, 
(3) modifications of various kinds 
of the Massachusetts compulsory 
plan. 

“Safety First.” A great deal of 
the discussion one reads about 
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compulsory automobile insurance 
reduces itself to this: Which is the 
better scheme for preventing auto- 
mobile accidents, compulsory in- 
surance or “safety first”? It is an 
entirely improper comparison, it is 
misleading; it misstates the issue. 
The reason for compulsory liability 
insurance, which is indemnification, 
does not conflict in the least with 
the purposes of “safety first.” In- 
demnification supplements safety 
activities, financially it takes care 
of those whom “safety first” could 
not or did not save. Whether a 
statewide compulsory indemnity 
system will make people more or 
less careful than now is impossible 
to decide in advance of completed 
experience. The pros and the cons 
take in this, as in other elements of 
the plan, exactly divergent views. The 
pros reason that the irresponsibles, 
the owners of third-hand Fords, 
will be unable to afford the extra 
cost of insurance, and will be elim- 
inated as accident producers; that 
insured owners will be more care- 
ful, fearing the penalties of a merit- 
rating plan or even possible cancel- 
lation and united refusal by all 
companies to rewrite. Antis, as- 
suming that those now insured are 
the more careful and responsible in 


Whether An Accident Is the Outcome of 

Carelessness or Grows Out of Unavoid- 

able Conditions, It Is An Inditement of 
Our Modern Civilization. 
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the community, believe that future 
additions to the ranks of the in- 
sured will cause a higher loss ratio 
and thus higher premiums. On pa- 
per the pros seem to have it, but 
we must wait for more experience. 
They claim that by and large the 
present group of uninsureds in ev- 
ery state is rural and agricultural, 
whose automobile hazard is lower 
than that of the cities, the best in- 
dication of which is the present dif- 
ference in premiums between the 
two sections. 


Stricter Laws. Much the same 
confusion exists in the case of the 
demand for stricter automobile li- 
cense laws and traffic laws. Again 
it is not such laws versus compul- 
sory insurance, but plus compul- 
sory insurance. It is a well known 
fact that the states as a whole could 
do much to reduce automobile ac- 
cidents by both preventive and pu- 
nitive legislation and enforcement. 
But they can do this and pass an 
indemnity measure also. The two 
are complements to each other. 
Since no legislature is interested 
exclusively or even primarily in 
loss indemnity, no liability insur- 
ance law should be passed without 
passing also the most stringent 
laws regulating traffic and licens- 
ing. To suggest the former with- 
out the latter, as in Ohio where 
there is not even a driver’s license 
requirement, is to imply ‘that the 
major interest of the state is dam- 
age payment. This is not so. The 
state has available two distinct 
methods for doing two jobs, there 
is no conflict between them. 


It may fairly be said that the op- 
position, in putting forth these first 
two alternate schemes, assumes not 
only that compulsory liability in- 
surance has for its first purpose 
accident prevention ; it assumes also 
that all accidents are caused by the 
same relatively small group of con- 
tinuous offenders and that accidents 
are permanently on the down slant. 
We again here are somewhat em- 
barassed for exhaustive informa- 
tion, but the experience of Connec- 
ticut (with a modified compulsory 
law) is suggestive. In only 2 years 
operation of its law, which requires 
every owner to give proof of finan- 
cial responsibility who has had an 
automobile accident resulting either 
in death or injury to person or 
property amounting to $50 or has 
violated the motor laws, one- 
twelfth of all the owners of the 
state have been forced to comply. 
If there is no class of habitual vio- 
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lators of the automobile laws there 
is little hope of making a big dent 
in the total of accidents, for if ev- 
eryone has accidents, accidents 
take on very largely the character 
of phenomena social in origin. There 
is here no desire to stretch an in- 
teresting indication into the form 
of inviolate law. But here are a 
number of known facts. There ex- 
ists an intimate relationship be- 
tween the number of automobile 
accidents and the time of day, of 
the week, of the year; the weather; 
the condition of highway surfaces. 
There is a mountain peak of auto- 
mobile accidents from 5 to 6 in the 
afternoon; faithfully thruout the 
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day the accident curve approxi- 
mates the curve of traffic flow. Ac- 
cidents for the five work-days of 
the week are highly constant; Sat- 
urday with a half or whole-holiday 
shows over a 25.per cent rise; Sun- 
day (these are city traffic figures) a 
15 per cent drop. October is the 
month most luxuriantly productive 
of automobile casualties, due to fall 
rains. All of this forces on one the 
suggestion that at bottom it is 
automobiles that cause automobile 
accidents, and not automobile oper- 
ators. We all know numerous in- 
dividual exceptions to this, but it is 
inescapable that automobile acci- 
dents are mounting as the number 
of automobiles mounts. “Safety 
first” will do well in the next quar- 
ter century if it keeps automobile 
accidents at the present aggregate 
level. 

Modifications of Massachusetts 
Plan. More nearly meeting the 
problem of accident indemnification 
are some of the modifications of 
the Massachusetts plan. By the 





word, modification, is not meant 
that these laws are in any way pale 
copies of that of Massachusetts. 
Quite otherwise. For example, the 
law of Connecticut antedates in 
point of operation the former law 
by a full year. They are modifica- 
tions in the sense that they stop 
somewhere short of applying the 
compulsory principle. Whereas the 
Massachusetts law makes compul- 
sory the presenting by the owner 
to the state of some evidence of re- 
sponsibility (a $5,000-$10,000 lia- 
bility insurance policy, a surety 
bond for the same amounts, or a 
certificate of the Division of High- 
ways for $5,000)' as a condition to 
registration of his automobile, the 
law of Connecticut permits the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
to require such evidence only of 
owners convicted of driving while 
intoxicated, evading responsibility 
after an accident (“Hit and run” 
driving) or reckless driving as de- 
fined; those involved in an acci- 
dent resulting in the death of or in- 
jury to a person or damage to prop- 
erty to the amount of at least $50; 
and minors. In Massachusetts there 
is an insurance policy for every 
owner (barring violations of the 
law) since practically every owner 
complies with the law by securing 
a certificate of insurance. (The law 
is nominally one providing for 
guarantee of financial responsibil- 
ity in one of three ways, but in 
practice it is a compulsory insur- 
ance law, as all the arguments for 
and against it indicate.) In Con- 
necticut the law is one essentially 
(except for minors) for persons 
guilty of motor law violation. It 
applies only after the accident, and 
only to future accidents. It is puni- 
tive, not broadly social, in concep- 
tion. 

The New Hampshire or Stone 
plan law provides that in case of a 
suit arising out of an automobile 
accident the court shall make a pre- 
liminary investigation of the facts. 
If the accident was due in part or 
entirely to the defendant’s negli- 
gence and not in part or entirely to 
that of the plaintiff, the court is 
authorized to order the defendant 
to furnish security sufficient to sat- 
isfy a judgment in the case at is- 
sue, but for not more than $5,000. 
A certificate of insurance, a surety 
bond, or deposit of cash or secur- 
ities is acceptable. Failure to pre- 

(Continued on page 24) 


(1) The law of Massachusetts, unlike certain 
others, does not provide for property damage 
liability insurance. 
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Safety In the Small Plant 


Reaching the Lesser Industries With A Message On Accident Prevention 
Is A Problem Hard to Solve 


E HAVE heard consider- 
able lately about the desira- 
bility of “reaching the small 
plant,” but nobody has advanced 
any constructive or definite ideas 
about when and how it can be done. 


In the first place, the safety prob- 
lem in the small plant is not the 
same as in the big plant. It can- 
not be handled at the same time, 
by the same agencies, the same 
methods, or the same men. It may 
require the development of a spe- 
cialized technique and the em- 
ployment of new agencies to reach 
them. 

The following ideas, having a 
bearing on the situation, may be 
helpful. 

The small industry has one ad- 
vantage at least. Supervision is an 
important factor, and the small 
plant frequently enjoys intensive 
supervision of a very high order, 
generally by an owner or partner 
in the business. 

Another advantage possessed by 
the small plant is the absence of 
stress that comes from “forced pro- 
duction” and from seasonal fluctu- 
ations on such a scale that “man- 
agement” and “supervision” can- 
not handle it smoothly. Abnormal 
conditions which result in high ac- 
cident frequency and severity are 
for the most part unknown in the 
small plant. 


A third and quite important point 
in favor of accident prevention is 
the relatively lower turnover rate 
in the small industry. _ 

To off-set these advantages are 
their limited capital, their lack of 
safety equipment, and in some in- 
stances the lack of necessary ma- 
chines and tools to work with, nec- 
essitating a resort to make-shift 
methods which are often times 
fraught with danger. 


These plants are so scattered 
geographically and are so difficult 
to “sell” on the safety idea, that in- 
surance companies can only reach 
them to a limited extent with their 
service work. 


Unfortunately the conditions are 
such that the National Safety 
Council does not, and cannot, reach 
them. They are not interested in 
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becoming members or of having 
their men attend mM€etings and con- 
ventions. A program that is of in- 
terest to the big plant and to the 
professional safety engineer is only 
bewildering to them. 

An important reason why it is 
hard to interest the management of 
small plants in safety work is the 
infrequency of accidents in any one 
plant. It makes it hard for its man- 
ager to realize the need for doing 
anything about it. We must use 
only mass statistics covering long 
periods of time. 

Not all small plants are bad—far 
from it! Some are run with every 
care and refinement of management 
and with exceptionally few acci- 
dents. On the other hand, some 
are terrible “dumps,” which should 
be run in a more business like way 
and, if unprofitable, closed up and 
the orders turned over to the better 
plant which is more entitled to the 
business. This would be a boon to 
society. This suggestion may be 
the only answer in some cases. 

It occurs to us that the small 
plants might be reached by group- 
ing, either a number of them in the 
same line as a trade association, 


but for accident prevention purposes 
only, as is successfully done in De- 
troit with some of the building con- 
tractors; or else as a community 
group of plants and yards includ- 
ing all kinds of business, and 
looked after by a competent safety 
man and safety committee, some- 
what as is done in Toledo and. pre- 
sided over by our friend, Mr. Chas. 
A. Briggs. In either group, medium 
size and large plants should be ex- 
cluded. 

Again, in either case it will be 
necessary to develop that branch of 
Safety endeavor which deals. with 
the human element rather than 
with the physical element! 

This suggests a discussion of the 
question of which agencies are best 
fitted to reach the small industry 
and to deal with it after it is 
reached. We must perhaps look for 
more help from the newer agencies 
such as organized labor, State 
Boards and Commissions, trade 
schools, community welfare soci- 
eties, employment agencies, etc. 

Many of the above mentioned 
agencies have contact with the in- 
dividual worker and peculiar influ- 
ence or authority when dealing 
with them, that the older safety 
agencies, the insurance companies, 
the National Safety Council, and 
the employers do not possess. 

Then too, as pointed out, the 
technique developed to a high state 
of perfection by these older agen- 
cies is directed primarily toward 
the elimination of physical haz- 
ards, that branch which the em- 
ployers recognize as their duty. 

We would all do well to acquire 
the broader conception of accident 
prevention—that our duty is en- 
tirely to society. 

It is the duty of the employer to 
provide a safe place to work. On 
the other hand it is the duty and 
responsibility of the worker to 
work in a safe manner, to learn his 
job, to obey the rules of safe oper- 
ation, and to use the guards and 
the protective devices provided for 
his safety, all to the end that this 
tremendous bill of accident cost. 
which is paid annually :by society, 
may be materially reduced. It is a 
huge tax we pay every time we bu 
anything. 
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This tax is collected by a train of 
collection agencies including the 
retailer, the wholesaler, the manu- 
facturer and the insurance com- 
panies. The insurance companies 
also act as disbursing agencies and 
pay the cash that these agencies 
collect from all of us, to the injured 
worker, 


State Accident Boards are in a 
different position, and it seems to 
us that they have a dual mission. 
First, they act as the representative 
of the worker in administering the 
compensation law enacted for his 
benefit. The worker is their ward 
or client. 


Their second duty is to do their 
part in reducing the cost of this 
compensation to society! Is it not 
just as important that they point 
out to their wards, their clients, 
what their obligation and duty is 
to society (to work safely and obey 
the rules of the game) as it is to lay 
stress continually on the duty of 
the employer to provide a safe 
place to work. And especially is 
this true since the employer has 
already done that very thing in 
praiseworthy fashion. 


State Compensation Acts should 
provide money and machinery for 
carrying on safety educational 
work among employees rather than 
for the inspection of factories. The 
time when that activity was neces- 
sary passed a long time ago. 


All experienced safety workers 
have a firm and growing conviction 
that accident prevention has al- 
ways been a decidedly one-sided 
proposition. It would appear that 
the employer has in great measure, 
done his part and that the worker 
himself has not been made to real- 
ize his obligation and has not ful- 
filled his duty to society in corres- 
ponding degree. 

If it is true that from 50 to 80% 
of accidents are due to carelessness, 
or rather to a failure of the human 
machine to function at all times 
and under all conditions with safe- 
ty, and that education is needed to 
correct it—then are we not entitled 
to more help from these newer 
agencies, in selling the idea to the 
worker and helping to “educate” 
him in habits of safety; to give him 
a positive instead of a negative men- 
tal attitude toward his safety obliga- 
tion to society in general in return 
for the many advantages afforded 
by this land of opportunity? 


Instead of duplicating the safety 
engineering work and inspection 
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work which other old established 
agencies have pioneered in, and are 
especially well fitted to carry on by 
reason of their contact with the 
employer; instead of appropriating 
the existing program of others; 
why should not the State Boards 
and Commissions direct their acci- 
dent prevention activities to the 
other newer branches. Why should 
they not develop and promote en- 
tirely new and badly needed lines 
of safety endeavor? Why should 
they not help organized labor to 
teach their members the habit of 
safety? Why should they not cre- 
ate a new type fo safety worker 
the “Safety Teacher” to match up 
with the “Safety Inspector”? Why 
should they not publish construc- 
tive educational literature for the 
worker, make a study of the safety 
needs of the smaller industries, 
and work to reach them through 
groups, instead of inspecting large 
plants many of which are noted for 
the extent and efficiency of their 
accident prevention work and the 
splendid working conditions pro- 
vided for their employees? 


Instead of holding conferences 
for the benefit of the employer and 
of Safety Engineers, why could not 


the State Boards and Commission . 


hold group or community meetings 
for the workers, preach the gospel 
of safety to them, show them why 
they should co-operate with the 
employer, with the plant officers 
and other workers, both new and 
old, in this accident prevention 
cause. 


Is it too much to expect this 
broad conception of a public 
board’s duty? In acting as legal 
representative of the man who 
toils, and in seeing that he is justly 
compensated in case of injury they 
are arrayed against the employer. 
Does it follow that they must be 
arrayed against the employer when 
it comes to accident prevention 
measures and activities? 


The cause of a personal injury 
and the effect are two separate and 
opposite things and we cannot see 
why any agency cannot deal posi- 
tively with one and negatively with 
the other. 


A wide pathway of opportunity 
leads from the door of every State 
Board and Commission, and from 
the door of other agencies; it leads 
through uncultivated fields to the 
homes, to the schools, to the meet- 
ing places of the worker; to the 


door of the small plant. The reward 
and the glory await the new agen- 
cies that will follow the path, and 
bring about the dawn of a new era 
of safety endeavor, justified in the 
eyes of society; one in which the 
two classes of interest and the two 
branches of the service are devel- 
oped more nearly to an equal state 
of perfection, instead of being a 
one sided movement with unsatis- 
factory results as its reward. 


Auto Insurance 
(Continued from page 22) 


sent such security (which applies 
to the current accident) will result 
in suspension of license to drive 
any motor vehicle in the state and 
in suspension of registration of ev- 
ery motor vehicle registered in the 
name of the defendant. This plan 
has the very evident advantage of 
applying to the current accident 
and is designed to encourage own- 
ers to take out liability insurance 
voluntarily. It is still not a com- 
pletely compulsory plan and offers 
no remedy to those killed and in- 
jured when the owner has taken 
out no insurance or bond and is 
unable to deposit cash or securities. 
It may punish the defendant to 
take away his license but it does 
not help the plaintiff. It does not 
reach the most irresponsible of the 
irresponsible group at which it is 
aimed, because they can secure a 
license to operate without an insur- 
ance policy. It reaches many fewer 
cases even than the Connecticut 
plan. 


Of the alternate plans proposed 
to take the place of compulsory lia- 
bility insurance, it is evident that 
the first two are valuable allies too, 
but do not touch the goal of com- 
pulsory insurance, which is the in- 
demnification of non-prevented acci- 
dents. The third, consisting of 
modifications of compulsory insur- 
ance, from the standpoint of com- 
pleteness as a means of indemnifi- 
cation does not cover the same 
broad ground, does not reach as 
many accidents. Perhaps in return 
for this completeness there will be 
too great a price to pay. We shall 
study the Massachusetts plan at 
work in the next section. 


(To be concluded) 


President of the Merchants’ 

Mutual Casualty Company of 
Buffalo, and member of the Govern- 
ing Board of the National Association 
of Mutual Automotive Insurance 
Companies is the head of a commit- 
tee of the American Automotive As- 
sociation, which has recently made a 
study of the safety problem as applied 
to motor cars. This body made its re- 
port last December. The proposed 
bill which is to be credited in large 
measure to Mr. Augspurger’s activity 
is regarded by students of the auto 
problem as “a measure that may 
change the face of motordom in 
America.” In a foreword, the chair- 
man makes the following statement: 


QO) Pres B. AUGSPURGER, 


The Position of the American Automobile 
Association with Respect to Safety- 
Responsibility 


The American Automobile Association, 
the world’s largest federation of motor car 
owners, founded in 1902 and with 1,063 
affiliated motor clubs, has been and still is 
opposed to compulsory liability insurance 
as it has been advocated in the United 
States in recent years. 


The American Automobile Association 
has opposed it because it has neither 
proved its value as a safety measure and 
in its practical application has furnished 
but slight relief to the injured. 


The American Automobile Association 
has made a nation-wide study of this situ- 
ation. It has a desire to see the public in- 
terest protected and to that end has had a 
special committee analyzing the develop- 
ments in this field during the last few 
years. 


The proposed bill given in this pamphlet 
is the result of a series of investigations 
and conferences. It is not submitted with 
the recommendation that such proposals as 
are made herein shall be adopted in or by 
every State, because the committee recog- 
nizes that there are States where no prob- 
lem of this kind exists. 


In the opinion of the committee, how- 
ever, the legislation herein contained for 
adoption where needed will serve the pub- 
lic interest in a practical manner, and place 
a direct responsibility where it should be 
placed, without forcing upon a.large pro- 
portion of the population of this country 
a financial burden which in itself would 
not achieve the results that all good citi- 
zens desire. 


Through its special National Committee 
of Seventeen and its Executive Committee, 
the American Automobile Association has 
framed a Safety-Responsibility Law as @ 
constructive measure designed to protect 
all the users of the highways against the 
reckless, incompetent and_ irresponsible 
driver. 

Directed primarily at the menace to per- 
son and property, from a reckless and crim- 
inal minority, the Safety-Responsibility 
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A.A.A. Safety-Responsibility Bill 


Committee of Which Owen B. Augspurger is Chairman Reports on 
Model Measure for Consideration by Legislatures 


Law seeks to control this minority. To ac- 
complish this purpose, it sets up smiple 
legal machinery whereby the State, as the 
unit of local government, is empowered to 
deprive of the use of the highways those 
operators who have demonstrated that 
they are an actual or potential menace to 
their fellow motorists and to the public in 
general. 


Photo by McGeorge, buyato 
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Restoration of the right of such people 
to use the road is made contingent in this 
proposed law on the establishment of spe- 
cific safeguards against possible future 
damages to persons or property. That is, 
of course, in addition to whatever disabili- 
ties, restrictions and penalties are provided 
for in the motor vehicle codes of the vari- 
ous States for such offenders. In other 
words, the Safety-Responsibility - Law, 
while embodying several fundamental 
principles, is in the nature of supplemental 
legislation. 


The proposed law embodies the follow- 
ing four cardinal principles: 


First, it provides for the enactment of 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ and 
Chauffeurs’ License Act by all States that 
do not now have such a law on their statute 
books. The control of the privilege of 
driving rests with each State, and it is ob- 
vious that control is more complete in 
those States requiring drivers to secure an 
operator’s license. 


Second, it provides for mandatory sus- 
pension of the driving permits of all per- 
sons found guilty of serious violation of 
motor vehicle laws. In addition to what- 
ever penalties the State laws provide for 
these offenders, the Safety-Responsibility 
Law definitely bars them from the road 
until they have established satisfactory 
proof of their financial responsibility 


against future injuries to persons or prop- 
erty. 

Third, it provides for the suspension of 
the driving rights of all persons against 
whom a final judgment establishing the 
driver’s negligence has been legally ren- 
dered and who have failed to meet the 
judgment. This suspension is to remain in 
effect until the judgment has been satisfied 
and until a future guarantee of financial 
responsibility has been established. While 
this provision does not absolutely guaran- 
tee the payment of a final judgment, the 
prospect of permanent expulsion from the 
road is such a compelling alternative that 
it will inevitably tend to secure the essen- 
tial payment of such in time to reduce un- 
paid judgments to the vanishing point. 

Fourth, it provides for the insertion in 
the driver’s license law of every. State of 
a proviso which will forbid the issuance of 
a permit to any person whose right to drive 
is at that time suspended in any other State 
because of failure to respond in damages 
or because of other serious violations of 
motor vehicle laws. This, in effect, pro- 
vides for inter-exchange of suspension rul- 
ings, as between the States, and would ren- 
der the disability nationally reciprocal. 

The committee, which formulated the 
bill, has had constantly in mind the fact 
that the streets and the highways are pub- 
lic assets; that the automobile is a vital 
factor in the country’s business, social and 
economic life, and that the large mass of 
law-abiding, careful drivers should be per- 
mitted the use of the streets without sub- 
jecting them to unreasonable burdens, fi- 
nancial or otherwise. 


For this reason, the Safety-Responsibil- 
ity Law is frankly directed at the small 
minority of reckless and irresponsible mo- 
tor vehicle operators to whom are charge- 
able the mounting toll of loss of life and 
injuries to persons and property. 

The committee concluded that it was 
manifestly unnecessary and unfair to com- 
pel the overwhelming majority of motor- 
ists to carry insurance to protect the com- 
munity against the damage caused by the 
small minority. 


The same unfairness would result from 
the proposal for the State to enter the in- 
surance business and compel all motorists 
to contribute to a State fund. Compulsion 
of any sort is not popular with the average 
American and he resents being compelled 
to purchase insurance. This is particularly 
true of the large body of car owners who 
live in sparsely settled territories and whose 
use of the car and exposure to“accidents is 
relatively small. 

It is believed that this bill is subject to 
none of the serious objections to radical 
compulsory insurance or State fund legis- 
lation and that it will tend to accomplish 
indirectly that which such legislation seeks 
to accomplish directly. 


Experience may develop the need for 
modification as to the details of any pro- 
posed legislation. The all-important thing, 
however, is that legislation should be sound 
in principle. The Safety- Responsibility 
Law is sound in principle, since it ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint 
of national safety and since it confines its 
penalties, burdens and disabilities to those 
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proven guilty of offenses against the pub- 
lic welfare. 
Owen B. AucspurGER, Chairman. 
December, 1928. 
The suggested bill follows: 


THE A. A. A. 
SAFETY-RESPONSIBILITY BILL 


An Act To ELIMINATE THE RECKLESS AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE DRIVER FROM THE 
HIGHWAYS 


(Each state should draw its own title 
to act) 


Section 1. This Act shall in no respect 
be considered as a repeal of any of the pro- 
visions of the State Motor Vehicle Code or 
Laws, but shall be construed as supplemen- 
tal thereto. 

Section Z. The motor vehicle operator’s 
or chauffeur’s license and all of the regis- 
tration certificates of any person who shall 
by a final order or judgment have been 
convicted of or shall have forfeited any 
bond or collateral given for a violation of 
any of the following provisions of the 
State Motor Vehicle Laws— 

(Here insert an offenses against safety, 
by reference or language as defined in the 
State Motor Vehicle Laws.) 

Reckless driving ; 

Driving while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs ; 

Leaving the scene of an automobile 
accident in which personal injury 
occurs without making identity 
known ; 

Such other violations as constitute 
cause for suspension or revocation 
of licenses in the State; 

A conviction of an offense in any 
other State which, if committed in 
this State, would be a violation of 
any of the aforesaid provisions of 
the Motor Vehicle Laws of this 
State, 

shall be suspended by the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles (hereinafter called 
Commissioner) (or officer in charge of the 
issuance of operators’ permits and regis- 
tration certificates) because of such con- 
viction, and shall remain so suspended and 
shall not at any time thereafter be renewed 
nor shall any other motor vehicle be there- 
after registered in his name until he shall 
give proof of his ability to respond there- 
after in damages resulting from the own- 
ership or operation of a motor vehicle and 
arising by reason of personal injury to or 
death of any one person of at least $5,000, 
and, subject to the aforesaid limit for each 
person injured or killed, of at least $10,- 
000 for such injury to or the death of two 
or more persons in any one accident, and 
for damage to property of at least $1,000 
resulting from any one accident. Such 
proof in said amounts shall be furnished 
for each motor vehicle owned or registered 
by such person. If any such person shall 
fail to furnish said proof, his operator’s 
license and registration certificate shall re- 
main suspended and shall not at any time 
thereafter be renewed nor shall any other 
motor vehicle be thereafter registered in 
his name until such time as said proof be 
given. If such person shall not be a resi- 
dent of this State, the privilege of operat- 
ing any motor vehicle in this State and the 
privilege of operation within the State of 
any motor vehicle owned by him shall be 
withdrawn, until he shall have furnished 
such proof. A certified copy of the judg- 
ment order of conviction shall be prima 
facie evidence of such conviction. 

Section 3. The operator’s license anu 
all of the registration certificates of any 
person, in the event of his failure to sat- 
isfy every judgment which shall have be- 
come final by expiration without appeal of 
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the time within which appeal might have 
been perfected or by final affirmance on ap- 
peal, rendered against him by a court of 
competent jurisdiction in this or any other 
State, or in a district Court of the United 
States, for damages on account of per- 
sonal injury, or damages to property in 
excess of $100.00, resulting from the own- 
ership or operation of a motor vehicle by 
him, his agent, or any other person with 
the express or implied consent of the 
owner, shall be forthwith suspended by the 
Commissioner (or officer aforesaid), upon 
receiving a certified copy of such final 
judgment or judgments from the court in 
which the same are rendered and shall re- 
main so suspended and shall not be re- 
newed nor shall any other. motor vehicle 
be thereafter registered in his name while 
any such judgment remains unstayed, un- 
satisfied and subsisting, and until the said 
person gives proof of his ability to. respond 
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in damages, as required in Section 4 of this 
Act, for future accidents. It shall be the 
duty of the court in which any such judg- 
ment is rendered to forward immediately 
to such Commissioner (or officer afore- 
said) a certified copy of such judgment or 
a transcript thereof. In the event the de- 
fendant is a non-resident it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner (or officer afore- 
said) to transmit to the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles (or officer aforesaid) of 
the State of which the defendant is a resi- 
dent a certified copy of the said judgment. 
If after such proof has been given, any 
other such judgment shall be recovered 
against such person, for any accident oc- 
curring before such proof was furnished, 
such license and certificates shall again be 
and remain suspended while any such 
judgment remains unsatisfied and subsist- 
ing, provided, however, that 
(1) when $5,000.00 has been credited 
upon any judgment or judgments ren- 
dered in excess of that amount for per- 
sonal injury to or the death of one per- 
son as the result of any one accident, or 
(2) when subject to the limit of $5,- 
000.00, for each person, the sum of $10,- 
000.00 has been credited upon any judg- 
ments rendered in excess of that amount 
for personal injury to or the death of 
more than one person as the result of 
any one accident, or 
(3) when $1,000.00 has been credited 
upon any judgment or judgments ren- 
dered in excess of that amount for dam- 
age to property as the result of any one 
accident, 





resulting from the ownership or operation 
of a motor vehicle by such judgment 
debtor, his agent or any other person, with 
his express or implied consent, then and 
in such event, such payment or payments 
shall be deemed a satisfaction of such 
judgment or judgments for the purposes 
of this Section only. 


Whenever any motor vehicle, after the 
passage of this act, shall be operated upon 
the streets and highways of this State, by 
any person other than the owner, with the 
consent of the owner, express or implied, 
the operator thereof shall, in case of acci- 
dent, be deemed to be the agent of the 
owner of such motor vehicle. 


If any such motor vehicle owner or op- 
erator shall not be a resident of this State, 
the privilege of operating any motor ve- 
hicle in this State and the privilege of op- 
eration within the State of any motor ve- 
hicle owned by him shall be withdrawn, 
while any final judgment procured against 
him for damages, including personal in- 
jury or death caused by the operation of 
any motor vehicle, in this State or else- 
where, shall be unstayed, unsatisfied and 
subsisting, and until he shall have given 
proof of his ability to respond in damages 
for future accidents as required in Section 
4 of this Act. 


The operation by a non-resident, or with 
his express or implied consent if an owner, 
of a motor vehicle on a street or highway 
of the State shall be deemed equivalent to 
an appointment by such non-resident of 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles or 
his successor in office, to be his true and 
lawful attorney upon whom may be served 
all lawful processes in any action against 
him, growing out of any accident in which 
said non-resident may be involved while 
so operating or so permitting to be oper- 
ated a motor vehicle on such a street or 
highway. Any such process shall specify 
the correct address of the defendant, and 
such service shall not be deemed perfected 
until the Commissioner shall have notified 
the defendant thereof, by registered mail, 
at such address; and such address shall 
be conclusively presumed to be correct if 
it be an address given-by the defendant 
in any proceedings before any court, mag- 
istrate or justice of the peace, or to any 
police officer or deputy, following any ac- 
cident aforesaid, or if it be the latest ad- 
dress appearing upon the records of the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles or other 
officer charged with the administration of 
the motor vehicle laws of the State in 
which any motor vehicle is registered in 
the name of such defendant. 


Section 4. Proof of ability to respond 
in damages when required by this Act may 
be evidenced by the written certificate or 
certificates of any insurance carrier, duly 
authorized to do business within the State, 
that it has issued to or for the benefit of 
the person named therein a motor vehicle 
liability policy or policies as defined in this 
Act, which, at the date of said certificate 
or certificates, is in full force and effect, 
and designating therein by explicit descrip- 
tion or by other appropriate reference all 
motor vehicles with respect to which cov- 
erage is granted by the policy certified to. 
The Commissioner shall not accept any 
certificate or certificates unless the same 
shall cover all motor vehicles registered 
in the name of the person furnishing such 
proof. Additional certificates as aforesaid 
shall be required as a condition precedent 
to the registration of any additional motor 
vehicle or motor vehicles in the name of 
such person required to furnish proof as 
aforesaid. Said certificate or certificates 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Mutual Development 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Inatleast seven states, namely, lowa, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, North 
Dakota, Missouri and California, re- 
insurance companies have been or- 
ganized to serve the farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. In 
other states, as well as to some extent 
in the states just named, a certain 
amount of reinsurance is ceded from 
one direct-writing mutual to another. 
In some states, joint or concurrent 
insurance is written by two or more 
mutuals on larger farm risks. This 
has in general worked fairly well, but 
is certainly less satisfactory to the in- 
sured than the reinsurance plan, 
which permits him to obtain all his 
protection under a single policy from 
his home company, and still be as- 
sured that his loss, if he should hap- 
pen to have one, will be spread over a 
sufficient number of individuals so as 
to constitute no appreciable burden to 
any one. 

sO 

N SOME states, the laws have dis- 

couraged reinsurance among cer- 
tain groups of these mutuals by pro- 
viding that while such mutuals may 
cede reinsurance, they are prohibited 
from accepting reinsurance from any 
source. No valid reason has been ad- 
vanced, so far as the writer is aware, 
why two or more adjoining mutuals 
should be prevented from exchanging 
reinsurance on their larger risks. All 
except perhaps a few of the very 
largest of the farmers’ mutuals are 
likely to have in their territory at 
least some farm risks which should 
properly be shared with other com- 
panies, 

The rather marked increase in the 
practice of reinsurance is to be highly 
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commended, and it is to be hoped that 
the extension of this practice will 
continue to spread. Such a develop- 
ment will remove one of the most 
frequent causes of criticism of these 
companies by their friends, and one 
of the most effective weapons used 
against them by their competitors. 
OOD 


Farm Fires 
(Continued from page 18) 


tive even when there is no other 
water supply available. Where there 
are streams or ponds, these can be 
drawn on for water. Even a well 
will provide water for a short time 


‘and may be the means of preventing 


a serious fire. The water or chemi- 
cal tanks on the apparatus provide a 
means for making an immediate at- 
tack on a fire as soon as the appa- 
ratus reaches it, and in many cases 
before this primary supply is used 
up, the pump can be connected to 
some available water supply. 


A Lasoratory THAT TESTS 
APPLIANCES 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
207 East Ohio St., Chicago, IIl., is an 
organization devoted to the testing of 
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apparatus and equipment for fire 
protection and prevention. Appa- 
ratus which is properly constructed 
and dependable is labeled by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. The farmer 
buying lightning rods, fire extinu- 
guishers, gasoline pumps, incubators, 
etc., can protect himself against in- 
ferior and unsafe products by pur- 
chasing these of manufacturers 
whose equipments bear the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ label. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE STUDYING 
FARM FIRE PROTECTION 


With the co-operation of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
other distinguished organizations 
listed below, a special committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is working out practical ways to 
prevent and control farm fires. For 
information on farm fire prevention 
and protection write to David J. 
Price, chairman of the Farm Fire 
Protection Committee, care of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or the Executive 
Office of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


BITS OF WIT 


The Timid ‘Stenog. 


“Now, Miss Blogg,” boomed Jasper M. 
Whurtle, president of the Whurtle Whirl- 
wind Laundry Co., to his new stenogra- 
pher, “I want you to understand that 
when I dictate a letter I want it written as 
dictated, and not the way you think it 
should be. Understand?” 


“Yes, sir,” said Miss Blogg, meekly. 
“All right—take a letter.” 


The next morning, O. J. Squizz of the 
Squizz Flexible Soap Co., received the fol- 
lowing : 


“Mr. O. K. or A. or J. something, look 
it up, Squizz. 


“President of the Squizz what a name 
Flexible Soap Co., the gyps, 


“Detroit, that’s in Michigan, isn’t it 
Dear Mr. Squizz, hmmm: 


“You’re a h—— of a business man. No, 
start over. He’s a crook; but I can’t in- 
sult him, or the bum’ll sue me. The last 
shipment of soap you sent us was of in- 
ferior quality and I want you to under- 
stand, no, scratch out I want you to 
understand. Ah, unless you can ship, fur- 
nish, ship, no furnish us with your regular 
soap you needn’t ship us no more period 
or whatever the grammar is and please 
pull down your skirt, This d—— cigar is 
out again pardon me and furthermore 
where was I? Nice bob you have. 


“Paragraph. The soap you sent us 
wasn’t fit to wash the dishes no make that 
dog with comma let alone the laundry 
comma and we're sending it back period. 
Yours truly. Read that over, no never 


mind. I won’t waste any more time on 
that egg. Ill look at the carbon tomor- 
row. Sign my name. We must go out to 
lunch soon, eh?” 

—“Wall Street Journal.” 


oon 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

One day a travelling salesman entered 
the Ozark backwoods country. He was 
carrying many articles which the hill biliies 
had never seen before. Among them was 
a hand mirror. 

“Where did you get that?” said the 
farmer as he gazed in wonder at the mir- 
ror. “Why that’s a picture of my father.” 

“The salesman gave it to him, but of- 
fered no explanation. 


“One day the farmer’s wife discovered 
the mirror. ‘Ah ha,’ says she. ‘So that’s 
the old battle axe he’s been chasing around 
with,’ ” 

oon 
Gee, I was nearly killed this morning. 
How’s that? 
I got out of bed on the wrong side. 
What’s that got to do with it? 
This was a lower berth. 


owen 


At a concert given by a great orchestra 
there was included in the program a pic- 
colo solo. At the conclusion of the solo 
someone in the audience arose and yelled, 
“Terrible, you son of a gun.” The mana- 
ger jumped up and yelled back, “Who 
called the piccolo player a son of a gun?” 

From the audience came back this re- 
mark, “The question is not who called the 
piccolo player a son of a gun, but who 
called that son of a gun a piccolo player.” 
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Fire at Sea 
(Continued from page 13) 


deck are seventy-one 40-foot lengths 
of 2% inch canvas hose, twelve 60- 
foot lengths of 2% inch rubber hose, 
and six lengths of 60-foot rubber 
hose of 1% inch diameter. 

In case the fire should put the elec- 
tric light system out of order there 
are ample paraffin lamps along the 
alleyways to show the passengers 
ways of exit to the boat decks, and if 
the main power gives out there are 
auxiliary Diesel oil engines on the 
weather deck, aft, which can operate 
the lights on the boat decks and bulk- 
heads. 

If the emergency should arise that 
passengers should take to the life- 
boats, section stewards under direc- 
tion of the officers see that each pas- 
senger is equipped with a lifebelt and 
blanket. The passenger is told to 
immediately go to the boat deck and 
to his muster station. Here are short 
ladders leading to the lifeboats. 


There are twenty-eight lifeboats on 
all the Duchess ships, and on other 
ships of the compatty of greater ton- 
nage there are more-in proportion to 
the passenger-carrying capacity of 
each. Each of these lifeboats is capa- 
ble of carrying forty-six people and 
are so constructed that they will float 
even if filled with water, and passen- 
gers. All have copper air tight tanks, 
and are double planked all over. 


owen 


N ADDITION to the lifeboats 

there are four motor boats, each 
able to carry forty-four passengers. 
These motor boats are used as towing 
boats for the lifeboats, although all 
lifeboats have sufficient oars to navi- 
gate themselves. Two of these motor 
boats are equipped with wireless send- 
ing machines having a radius of one 
hundred miles, and also wireless di- 
rection finders. Two of the three 
wireless operators on board each ship 
are assigned to the motor boats hav- 
ing the wireless. The other one re- 
mains on board with the captain and 
other officers until the ship is aban- 
doned, if necessary. 


In the lifeboats and motor boats 
there is provided for each passenger 
one pound of sea biscuits, a quart of 
water, and a pound of condensed 
milk. 

The Canadian Pacific steamships, 
have always maintained the highest 
standard not only of courtesy, service 
and speed, but also of efficiency. Its 
officers, many of whom have brilliant 
war records, have kept up this stand- 
ard. An attestation of this mainte- 
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nance of high standards was exempli- 
fied about the middle of last Decem- 
ber when the Duchess of Bedford on 
her initial docking at New York, be- 
fore leaving for her first West Indies 
cruise, was visited by officers of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service of the 
United States Government. After an 
inspection of her engines and other 
parts of the interior and decks, which 
met with their highest approval, these 
officials requested a test of the life- 


‘boats. 








Hero-less Epics 
Contributed by 
WOOD B. POETICUS 


peeding auto,— 
Jack and Jean. 

Train approaching 
Isn’t seen. 
Meet at crossing; 
Pieces fly. 
Planting for Sweet 
Bye and Bye. 


Crack in chimney ; 
Roof aflame. 
Ladder missing ; 
Water, same. 
Forward loss-check, 

Need a home; 
Shelter meantime, 
Heaven’s dome.” 

Flash of lightning ; 

Fire and smoke, 

Barn is gone 

And farmer broke. 

He intended 

To insure, 

Also lightning 

Rods procure. 
Roof is weathered, 
Warped and frayed, 
Dry as pepper ; 
Long, since laid. 
Sparks from chimney 
Falling bright ,— 
Ashes oniy 
On the site. 




















The crew had no warning and after 
they had been “piped,” or called by a 
bugle by the boatswain, rushed to 
their stations, climbed into the life- 
boats and were lowered to the water 
ready to embark from the ship. The 
mechanism of the boat gear is electric 
allowing one man to operate it, and is 
also so arranged that it can be brake- 
controlled by a drum whether the 
power is on or not, and the falls can 
be released by tripping a catch when 
the boat enters the water. 

Exactly one minute was consumed 
in getting into the lifeboats of the 
Duchess of Bedford and reaching the 
water. This was accomplished by 


means of the new Welin-Maclachlan 
launching device. The boats are held 
on a sliding track, tilted above the 
decks of the vessel at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and when released 





slide smoothly down the tracks, then 
automatically swing out over the side 
of the vessel, descending to the water. 
The boats are raised to their original 
position by means of an electric 
wench. All Canadian Pacific steam- 
ships are equipped with this new 
Welin-Maclachlan launching device. 


After this demonstration the Steam- 
ship Inspection Service officials con- 
gratulated the crew on this remarka- 
ble exhibition of rapidity. 


Oy 


Casualty Insurance 
Continued from page 11) 


these hazards are numerous, and not 
all of them are commonly insured 
against. The principal forms of 
automobile coverage purchased have 
come to include fire, theft, collision, 
property damage, and public liability. 
It will be seen that practically all of 
these forms may properly be fur- 
nished by casualty insurance com- 
panies. 


The total amount of automobile 
insurance in effect at the present time 
is almost incomprehensible. In the 
year 1926 the premium incomes of 
companies engaged in writing auto- 
mobile insurance directly traceable to 
the automobile business is reported to 
have amounted to more than a mil- 
lion dollars a day. In addition to the 
forms of automobile coverage men- 
tioned above, there are minor 
branches of the automobile insurance 
business covering such hazards as the 
destruction of plate glass, the danger 
from tornado, and automobile bond- 
ing coverages. It is the common prac- 
tice for casualty companies to write 
practically all of the automobile lia- 
bility insurance. Fire insurance 
companies on the other hand have 
virtually a monopoly of fire and theft 
insurance. The collision and prop- 
erty damage coverages are furnished 
both by casualty and fire insurance 
companies. From the few brief 
facts mentioned here, it is apparent 
that this type of insurance plays a 
very important part in the whole 
casualty field. Inasmuch as a very 
large number of owners are still 
carrying their own risks involved in 
the ownership and operation of auto- 
mobiles, it is reasonable to suppose 
that automobile insurance will have 
a considerable expansion in the fu- 
ture, even if, merely for the sake of 
argument, we assume, what of course 
is not correct, that the market for 
automobiles in this country already 
has reached the saturation point. 





Safety Bill 


(Continued from page 26) 


shall certify that the motor vehicle liabil- 
ity policy or policies therein cited shall not 
be cancelled except upon ten days’ prior 
written notice thereof to the Commissioner 
(or officer aforesaid). 


Such proof may be the bond of a surety 
company, duly authorized to do business 
within the State, or a bond with individual 
sureties, each owning unencumbered real 
estate approved by a judge of a court of 
record, which said bond shall be condi- 
tioned for the payment of the amounts 
specified in Section 2 hereof, and shall not 
be cancellable except after ten days’ writ- 
ten notice to the Commissioner (or officer 
aforesaid). Such bond shall constitute a 
lien in favor of the State upon the real 
estate of any surety, which lien shall exist 
in favor of any holder of any final judg- 
ment on account of damage to property 
over One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) in 
amount or injury to any person or persons 
caused by the operation of such person’s 
motor vehicle, upon the filing of notice to 
that effect by the Commissioner (or officer 
aforesaid) in the office of the Clerk of 
Court in the county or city or the proper 
officer in the State where such real estate 
shall be located. 


Such proof of ability to respond in dam- 
ages may also be evidence presented to the 
Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) of a 
deposit by such person with the State 
Treasurer (or City Treasurer) of a sum 
of money or collateral, the amount of 
which money or collateral shall be Eleven 
Thousand Dollars ($11,000.00). But the 
Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) shall 
not accept a deposit of money or collateral 
where any judgment or judgments, there- 
tofore recovered against such person as a 
result of damages arising from the opera- 
tion of any motor vehicle, shall not have 
been paid in full. The Treasurer of the 
State (or city) shall accept any such de- 
posit and issue a receipt therefor. 


The Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) 
shall be notified of the cancellation or ex- 
piration of any motor vehicle liability pol- 
icy of insurance certified under the provi- 
sions of this Act at least ten days before 
the effective date of such cancellation or 
expiration. In the absence of such notice 
of cancellation or expiration said policy 
of insurance shall remain in full force and 
effect. Additional evidence of ability to re- 
spond in damages shall be furnished the 
Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) at 
any time upon his demand. 


Section 5. Such bond, money or col- 
lateral shall be held by the Commissioner 
(or Treasurer as the case may be), to sat- 
isfy in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act any execution issued against such 
person in any suit arising out of damage 
caused by the operation of any motor ve- 
hicle owned or operated by such person. 
Money or collateral so deposited shall not 
be subject to attachment or execution un- 
less such attachment or execution shall 
arise out of a suit for damages, including 
injury to property, and personal injury or 
death, as a result of the operation of a 
motor vehicle. If a final judgment ren- 
dered against the principal on the surety 
or real estate bond shall not be satisfied 
within thirty days after its rendition, the 
judgment creditor may, for his own use 
and benefit and at his sole expense, bring 
an action in the name of the State against 
nll einai or persons executing such 

nd. 
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Section 6. The Commissioner (or offi- 
cer aforesaid) shall upon request furnish 
any insurer, person, or surety a certified 
abstract of the operating record of any 
person subject to the provisions of this 
Act, which abstract shall fully designate 
the motor vehicles (if any) registered in 
the name of such person, and, if there shall 
be no record of any conviction of such 
person of a violation of any provision of 
any statute relating to the operation of a 
motor vehicle or of any injury or damage 
caused by such person as herein provided, 
the Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) 
shall so certify. The Commissioner (or 
officer aforesaid) shall collect for each 
such certificate the sum of one dollar. 

Section 7. The Commissioner (or offi- 
cer aforesaid) shall furnish any person 
who may have been injured in person or 
property by any motor vehicle, upon writ- 
ten request, with all information of record 
in his office pertaining to the evidence of 
the ability of any operator or owner of 
any motor vehicle to respond in damages. 

Section 8. Any operator or any own- 
er, whose operator’s license or certificate 
of registration shall have been suspended 
as herein provided, or whose policy of 
insurance or surety bond shall have been 
canceled or terminated, or who shall ne- 
glect to furnish additional evidence of 
ability to respond in damages upon re- 
quest of the Commissioner (or officer 
aforesaid) shall immediately return to 
the Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) 
his operator’s license, certificate of regis- 
tration and the number plates issued 
thereunder. If any person shall fail to 
return to the Commissioner (or officer 
aforesaid) the operator’s license, certifi- 
cate of registration and the number 
plates issued thereunder as provided 
herein, the Commissioner (or officer 
aforesaid) shall forthwith direct any 
state policeman or other police officer 
(or the proper officer in the State) to 
secure possession thereof and to return 
the same to the office of the Commis- 


sioner. Any person failing to return such - 


operator’s license or such certificate and 
number plates shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be fined not more 
than One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), 
and such penalty shall be in addition to 
any penalty imposed for any violation of 
(here insert provisions of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Law as given in Section 2). The 
amount of such fine shall be paid in the 
manner provided for the payment of 
fines for violations of the Motor Vehicle 
Laws. 

Section 9. The Commissioner (or of- 
ficer aforesaid) may cancel such bond or 
return such evidence of insurance, or the 
Treasurer may, with the consent of the 
Commissioner (or officer aforesaid), re- 
turn such money or collateral to the per- 
son furnishing the same, provided three 
years shall have elapsed since the filing 
of such evidence or the making of such 
deposit, during which period such person 
shall not have violated any provision of 
the Motor Vehicle Laws referred to in 
Section 2, and provided no suit or judg- 
ment for damages on account of personal 
injury or damage to property in excess 
of One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) re- 
sulting from the operation of a motor 
vehicle by him or his agent, shall then be 
out-standing against such person. The 
Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) may 
direct the return of any money or col- 
lateral to the person who furnished the 
same upon the acceptance and substitu- 
tion of other evidence of his ability to 
respond in damages or, at any time after 
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three years from the expiration of any 
registration or license issued to such 
person, provided no written notice shall 
have been filed with the Commissioner 
(or officer aforesaid) stating that such 
suit has been brought against such per- 
son by reason of the ownership, maint- 
enance or operation of a motor vehicle 
and, upon the filing by such person with 
the Commissioner (or officer aforesaid) 
of and affidavit that he has abandoned 
his residence in this State or that he has 
made a bona fide sale of any and all 
motor vehicles owned by him and does 
not intend to own or operate any motor 
vehicle in this State for a period of one 
or more years. 


Section 10. Any person who by any 
other law of this State is required to 
make provision for the payment of loss 
occasioned by injury to or death of per- 
sons or damage to property shall, to the 
extent of such provision so made and 
not otherwise, be exempt from this Act. 


Section 11. Any person who shall 
forge, or without authority, sign any evi- 
dence of ability to respond in damages 
as required by the Commissioner (or of- 
ficer aforesaid) in the administration of 
this Act shall be fined not less than One 
Hundred Dollars ($100.00) or imprison- 
ed not more than thirty days or both. 


Section 12. “Motor vehicle liability 
policy,” as used in this Act, shall ‘be 
taken to mean a policy of liability insu- 
rance issued by an insurance carrier au- 
thorized to transact business in this State 
to the person therein named as insured, 
which policy shall designate, by explicit 
description or by appropriate reference, 
all motor vehicles with respect to which 
coverage is intended to be granted by 
said policy, and shall insure the insured 
named therein and any other person us- 
ing or responsible for the use of any 
such motor vehicle with the consent, ‘ex- 
press or implied, of such insured, against 
loss from the liability imposed upon such 
insured by law or upon such other per- 
son for injury to or death of any person, 
other than such person or persons as 
may be covered, as respects such injury 
or death by any workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, or damage to property except 
property of others in charge of the in- 
sured or the insured’s employees growing 
out of the maintenance, use or operation 
of any such motor vehicle in the United 
States of America; or which policy shall, 
in the alternative, insure the person 
therein named as insured against loss 
from the liability imposed by law upon 
such insured for injury to or death of 
any person, other than such person or 
persons as may be covered as respects 
such injury or death by any workmen’s 
compensation law, or damage to prop- 
erty, except property of others in charge 
of the insured or the insured’s employ- 
ees, growing out of the operation or use 
by such insured of any motor vehicle, 
except a motor vehicle registered in the 
name of such insured, and occurring 
while such insured is personally in con- 
trol, as driver or occupant, of such mo- 
tor vehicle within the United States of 
America, to the amount or limit of $5,- 
000.00, exclusive of interest and costs, 
on account of injury to or death of any 
one person, and, subject to the same 
limit as respects injury to or death of 
one person, of $10,000.00, exclusive of 
interest and costs, on account of any one 
accident resulting in injury to or death 
of more than one person; and of $1,- 
000.00 for damages to property of others, 
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as herein. provided, resulting from any 
one accident; or a binder pending the 
issuance of any such policy, or an en- 
dorsement to an existing policy as here- 
inafter provided: Provided that this 
Section shall not be construed as pre- 
venting such insurance carrier from 
granting any lawful coverage in excess 
of or in addition to the coverage herein 
provided for, nor from embodying in 
such policy any agreements, provisions 
or stipulations not contrary to the pro- 
visions of this Act and not otherwise 
contrary to law. 


No motor vehicle liability policy shall 
be issued or delivered in this State until 
a copy of the form of policy shall have 
been on file with the Commissioner of 
Insurance for at least thirty (30) days, 
unless sooner approved in writing by the 
Commissioner of Insurance, nor if with- 
in said period of thirty (30) days the 
Commissioner of Insurance shall have 
notified the carrier in writing that in his 
opinion, specifying the reasons therefor, 
the form of policy does not comply with 
the laws of the State. The Commissioner 
of Insurance shall approve any form of 
policy which discloses the name, address 
and business of the insured, the coverage 
afforded by such policy, the premium 
charged therefor, the policy period, the 
limit of liability and the agreement that 
the insurance thereunder is provided in 
accordance with the coverage defined in 
this Section and is subject to all the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Such motor vehicle liability policy 
shall be subject to the following provi- 
sions, which need not be contained 
therein: 

(a) The liability of any company 
under a motor vehicle liability policy 
shall become absolute whenever loss or 
damage covered by said policy occurs, 
and the satisfaction by the insured of a 
final judgment for such logs or damage 
shall not be a condition precedent to the 
right or duty of the carrier to make pay- 
ment on account of such loss or damage. 
No such policy shall be canceled or an- 
nulled as respects any loss or damage 
by any agreement between the carrier 
and the insured after the said insured 
has become responsible for such loss or 
damage, and any such cancellation or an- 
nullment shall be void. Upon the recov- 
ery of a final judgment against any per- 
son for any such loss or damage, if the 
judgment debtor was at the accrual of 
the cause of action insured against lia- 
bility therefor under a motor vehicle lia- 
bility policy, the judgment creditor shall 
be entitled to have the insurance money 
applied to the satisfaction of the judg- 
ment. But the policy may provide that 
the insured, or any other person covered 
by the policy, shall reimburse the com- 
pany for payments made on account of 
any accident, claim or suit involving a 
breach of the terms, provisions or con- 
ditions of the policy; and further, if the 
policy shall provide for limits in excess 
of the limits designated in this Section, 
the insurance carrier may plead against 
such judgment creditor, with respect to 
the amount of such excess limits of lia- 
bility, any defenses which it may be en- 
titled to plead against the insured. Any 
such policy may further provide for the 
prorating of the insurance thereunder 
with other applicable valid and collecti- 
ble insurance. 

(b) The policy, the written applica- 
tion therefor (if any) and any rider or 
endorsement which shall not conflict 
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with the provisions of this act shall con- 
stitute the entire contract between the 
parties. 


(c) The insurance carrier shall, upon 
the request of the insured, deliver to the 
insured for filing, or at the request of 
the insured shall file direct, with the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles (or of- 
ficer aforesaid) an appropriate certificate 
as set forth in Section 4 hereof. 


(d) Any carrier authorized to issue 
motor vehicle liability policies as pro- 
vided for in this Act may, pending the 
issue of such a policy, execute an agree- 
‘ment, to be known as a binder; or may, 
in lieu of such a policy, issue an endorse- 
ment to an existing policy; each of 
which shall be construed to provide in- 
demnity or protection in like manner 
and to the same extent as such a policy. 
The provisions of this section shall ap- 
ply to such binders and endorsements. 


Section 13. The following words, as 
used in this Act, shall have the following 
meanings: 


(a) The singular shall include the plu- 
ral; the masculine shall include the femi- 
nine and neuter, as requisite. 


(b) “Person” shall include individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, receivers, ref- 
erees, trustees, executors and administra- 
tors; and shall also include the owner of 
any motor vehicle as requisite; but shall 
not include the State or any political sub- 
division thereof. 


(c) “Motor vehicle” shall include trail- 
ers, motorcycles and tractors. 


Section 14. The Commissioner (or of- 
ficer aforesaid) shall make rules and 
regulations necessary for the administra- 
tion of this Act. 


Section 15. Nothing herein shall be 
construed as preventing the plaintiff in 
any action at law from relying for se- 
curity upon the other processes provided 
by law. 


Section 16. If any part, sub-division or 
section of this Act shall be deemed un- 
constitutional, the validity of its remain- 
ing provisions shall not be affected there- 

y. 

Section 17. This Act shall go into ef- 
fect immediately after its passage and 
approval by the Governor. 


Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ and 
Chauffeurs’ License Act 


In connection with the foregoing Bill, 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ 
and Chauffeurs’ License Act, as drafted 
by the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, shall be enacted, 
and Section 5 shall be amended by the 
following paragraph: 


(f) The Department shall not issue an 
operator’s or chauffeur’s license to any 
person whose license has, after the pas- 
sage of this Act, been revoked or sus- 
pended in another State without his hav- 
ing first given evidence of ability to re- 
spond in damages as defined in Section 
4. (This refers to the A. A. A. Safety- 
Responsibility Bill defining ability to re- 
spond in damages.) 


Nore: The Committee voted to re- 
commend that the Uniform Motor Ve- 
hicle Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ License 
Act, as apprroved by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
be enacted in conjunction with the A. A. 
A. Safety-Responsibility Bill. 


Massachusetts Ruling 
on Dividends 


N INTERESTING decision re- 
A cently made by the Attorney 
General of the State of Massa- 
chusetts is embodied in the following 
correspondence between the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of that. state and 
the head of its legal department : 


January 2, 1929. 
Hon. Merton L. Brown, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 


Dear Sir: By a communication 
from the former Acting Commis- 
sioner of Insurance my opinion was 
requested upon the following ques- 
tion: 

Is it lawful for a stock insurance com- 
pany, other than a life company, to pay or 
allow dividends to policy holders under 
policies issued in this Commonwealth, or, 
is the payment or allowance thereof pro- 
hibited by sections 182 and 184 of chapter 
175 of the General Laws? 

I assume from the facts stated in 
your letter that the privilege or right 
to participate in dividends declared 
by the stock insurance company to 
whom you refer is set forth in the 


policy itself. 
22a 


HAT general participation by 

policy holders in dividends of 
stock companies is not a violation of 
the prohibitions against rebates and 
consideration contained in sections of 
the statutes regulating insurance 
(now embodied in G.L., c. 175, 182- 
184, as amended) was held in an 
opinion of one of my predecessors in 
office, IV Op. Atty. Gen. 503, with 
which I concur. The amendments 
made in the various statutes regulat- 
ing the insurance business since such 
opinion was written do not evidence 
any legislative intent to make such 
participation unlawful. The particu- 
lar reference to participation in the 
savings, earnings or surplus of mu- 
tual insurance companies without 
specification in the policy, inserted in 
the statutes since the writing of said 
opinion (G.L., c. 175, 184, as amend- 
ed), does not, in my opinion, affect 
the legality of participation in the di- 
vidends of a stock company specified 
in the policy when such participation 
is not in its nature a “special advan- 
tage” with regard to any particular 
policy holder or holders, as the words 
“special advantage” are construed in 
said opinion of one of my predeces- 
sors in office. 

Very truly yours, 


Attorney General. 
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Miscellaneous Legislation 


What is Doing that Affects Mutual Insurance in a Number of States 
Where Legislatures are in Session 


Automobile Insurance—Compulsory 


Arkansas 


House 144. Introduced by Clark. Re- 
quires liability bond of all owners or op- 
erators of automobiles, trucks or trailers, 
such bond to be in an amount not exceed- 
ing $5,000. The Commissioner of Insur- 
ance shall fix the premiums which surety 
companies may charge upon such bond, 
but the premiums fixed by him shall not 
exceed the rate now in force for such 
risks in Arkansas. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Insurance. 


California 


House 237. Introduced by Scofield. Re- 
quires owners of motor vehicles and trail- 
ers to furnish security or public liability 
insurance for their civil liability on ac- 
count of personal injury caused by negli- 
gent operation of their motor vehicles and 
trailers. The Insurance Commissioner 
may in his discretion prescribe minimum 
classification of risks and premium rates 
or charges for motor vehicle liability poli- 
cies and uniform classification and charges 
on motor vehicle bonds, as may appear to 
him to be just and reasonable. Referred 
to Committee on Insurance. 


Colorado 


House 563. Introduced by Handwerk. 
Requiring owners of automobiles to fur- 
nish security for civil liability on account 
of personal injury. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Roads and Bridges. 

House 374. Introduced by Bannister. 
Requires that owners and users of motor 
vehicles shall carry liability insurance. Re- 
ferred to Committee on State Affairs and 
Public Land. 


Illinois 


House 101. Introduced by Mexter. Re- 
quires filing of liability policy with each 
automobile license. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Motor Vehicles. 


New York 


House 42. Introduced by Cuvillier. Es- 
tablishes a schedule of compensation for 
personal injuries or death resulting from 
the operation of motor vehicles, Estab- 
lishes the New York Motor Vehicle Own- 
ers’ Mutual Compensation Association. 
The schedule of compensation shall be the 
same as that of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, and every owner shall provide 
compensation as required by this act. 
Every owner of a motor vehicle shall file 
with its application and registration a 
policy of this mutual compensation asso- 
ciation. 

House 175. Introduced by Ambro. Re- 
quires every person owning a motor ve- 
hicle to deposit and file with the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles a personal bond, 
or a corporate surety bond, or a policy of 
insurance in the sum of $2,500. eferred 
to Committee on Internal Affairs. 

House 605. Requires all owners of mo- 
tor vehicles to file indemnity bond or insur- 
ance bond of $5,000; the amount in case 
of owners of commercial vehicles to be 


Senate 418. Introduced by Crawford. 
This bill is the same as H. 605. Referred 
to Committee on Internal Affairs. 


Pennsylvania 


House 20. Introduced by Marcus. Re- 
quires the owners of motor vehicles, be- 
fore securing registration therefor, to 
show financial responsibility or to carry 
insurance indemnifying them against dam- 
ages or loss for the death or injury of 
other ‘persons, and damages to the prop- 
erty of others caused by the negligent op- 
eration of such motor vehicles. When one 
motor vehicle is registered the amount of 
such insurance shall be in the sum of 
$5,000 against personal injuries, and 
against property damage in the sum of 
*$1,000; when two motor vehicles are reg- 
istered the amount of insurance shall be 
in the sum of $8,000 against personal in- 
juries and $1,500 against property damage; 
when three motor vehicles are registered 
the amount of insurance shall be the sum 
of $10,000 against personal injuries, and 
$2,000 against property. damage; and for 
every additional motor vehicle additional 
insurance in the sum of $1,000 against 
personal injuries and $2,000 against prop- 
erty damage in excess of the amount re- 
quired for three. 


House 138. Requires the owner of each 
motor vehicle registered in this state to 
provide a means whereby such owner can 
and will respond in damages for injury 
to persons resulting from the negligent 
maintenance, use or -operation of such 
motor vehicle within. the commonwealth, 
giving the owner the election of provid- 
ing such means of responding in damages 
by filing an insurance policy or a surety 
bond or by satisfying the Secretary of 
Highways of his financial responsibility. 
All companies or associations providing 
such insurance under this act shall file 
with the Insurance Commissioner classi- 
fications of risks and premiums, system of 
rating and rules pertaining thereto which 
shall not take effect until approved by the 
Commissioner as adequate, reasonable, just 
and non-discriminatory for the risks to 
which they apply. 

House 210. Introduced by Haws. Re- 
quires owner of motor car as pre-requisite 
to registration to maintain means whereby 
owner will respond in damages, personal 
and property, either by insurance policy, 
surety bond or certificate of financial re- 
sponsibility. Every insurance carrier in- 
suring against liability under this act shall 
file with the Commissioner its classifica- 
tions of risks and premiums, system of 
rating, and rules pertaining thereto, which 
shall not take effect until approved by the 
Commissioner as adequate, reasonable, 
just and non-discrimifiatory. Referred to 
Committee on Insurance. 


Rhode Island 


Senate 15. Introduced by Robinson. 
Provides for compulsory insurance on mo- 
tor vehicles in the amount of $5,000 for 
injury or death to one person and at least 
$10,000 on account of any accident result- 
ing in injury to or death of more than 
one person. Referred to Committee on 
Judiciary. 


Automobile Insurance—State Fund 


Massachusetts 


House 193. Introduced by LaFontaine. 
Establishes a system of motor vehicle in- 
surance under the administration of the 
commonwealth. Referred to Committee 
on Insurance. 

House 225. Introduced by Goodwin. 
Establishes a state fund for the purpose 
of providing compensation for injuries 
and death due to motor vehicle accidents. 
Referred to Committee on Insurance. 

House 258. Petition of Cummings. An 
Act to provide for the creation of the 
Massachusetts’ Motor Vehicle Mutual 
Association. After a license has been is- 
sued to the association to issue policies, it 
shall be unlawful for any other insurance 
company to issue policies of insurance re- 
lating to liability for personal injuries 
caused by the operation of a motor ve- 
hicle. Referred to Committee on Insur- 
ance. 

House 259. Introduced by Hays. Pro- 
vides for the issue of motor vehicle. per- 
sonal injury, property damage, fire and 
theft insurance by a publicly managed and 
controlled insurance company in competi- 
tion with other insurance companies. Re- 
ferred to 9th Joint Rule Committee. 

House 867. Introduced by Murphy. Es- 
tablishes a state fund to insure owners 
of motor vehicles and trailers for their 
civil liability on account of personal in- 
jury or death caused by their motor vehi- 
cles and trailers. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Insurance. 

House 868.. Introduced by Quigley. Es- 
tablishes a state fund for the purpose of 
providing compensation for injuries and 
death due to motor vehicle accidents. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Insurance. 

Senate 26. Introduced by Bang. Es- 
tablishes a state fund for the purpose of 
providing compensation to persons injured 
in motor vehicle accidents. Referred to 
Committee on Insurance. 


New York ? 


Senate 434. Introduced by Hickey. 
Amends Section 282 (b) of the Highway 
law and adds a new article 10 to the State 
Finance Law, creating a motor vehicle in- 
surance fund to insure motor vehicle 
owners against liability to be administered 
by Motor Commissioner, the owners hav- 
ing option to file surety bond or insur- 
ance policy or a policy under the State 
Fund. Referred to Committee on In- 
ternal Affairs. 


Washington 


House 71. Introduced by. Webb. An 
Act to provide indemnity to persons in- 
jured in motor vehicle accident and the 
establishment of a State Automobile 
Fund. Referred to Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

Senate 87. Introduced by Houser. Re- 
lates to compensation of persons injured 
on public highways and the compensation 
of their dependents where such ——— 
result in death. BEES 
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Mutual Insurance 


Mutual Insurance involves more than a return of that portion of 
premiums which is not required for the payment of losses, operating 
expenses, and for the accumulation of reserves. . : - : 


It involves.an obligation on the part of a to be mutually 
careful in avoiding losses. - - ° - ‘ . 


This principle is unique with Mutual Insurance. It is the reason why 
Mutual Insurance is safer — why it is more economical. : - 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta, Georgia -* ant F Newark, N. J. os 
129 Peachtree Street 128 t ington St. 20 Washington lace 
The Threshold Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
of Saving 31 St. James Avenue 541 South Spring Street * 95 sth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 425 East Water Street 337 Robert Street 


Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
1509 Main Street Nicollet Ave. at 24th St. 433 California Street 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT + WISCONSIN 
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Twin Mutual Group 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY Insurance Company 


ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF ia versa Mutual Fire 
urance Company 

LIVE INTEREST TO THE Audunididis Wiiueek * tenets 
INSURANCE WORLD Insurance Company 


EVERYWHERE Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An een of Massachusetts Mutual In- 

* Oo - 
Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year price at bene gotic on insionaes 
costs. Dividends 20% to 25%. 








pa Twin Mutual Group 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 211 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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FEDERAL HARDWARE 
and IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


SEAL RE EE ty, 


“FEDER AL MUTUAL” protec- Retail ss are Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
+3 ce : = : {inneapolis, -sotd 
tion is guaranteed by every sana ata haa 
Ly ees . eg fy Fe ? 1 Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
xnown underw riting safe guard Sinvane Motes Wisconsin 
and u nquestio ned financial Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


Seuseragee Owatonna, Minnesota 


Dividends Returned to Policy Holders 
Since Organization $26,086,185.00 











New Home of Associated Mutuals 
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Mutual Insurance Building 
The Mutual Insurance Building, Sheridan Road at Lawrence Avenue, is the largest structure in Uptown Chicago 
and one of the finest office buildings north of the River. It is the home of Kemper Insurance, whose 
offices, overlooking Lake Michigan, occupy the topmost ‘three. floors. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturé?s Insurance Agency 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty.Company 

Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co. (Western Dept.) 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 

American Motorists Insurance Company 

Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Co.’s 
Improved Risk Mutuals (Western Dept.) 

Federal Mutual Liability Instrance Company 
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JAMES S. KEMPER, Manager 
New Address 
Mutual Insurance Building 
Sheridan Road at Lawrence Avenue Telephone: LONgbeach 8000 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





























